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'NCHANTED by a picture of five bronze 
| Statues found in 1967 at an archaeological 
—“ site in Burma, senior staff writer Bryan 
Hodgson made it a point to look up the origi- 
nals when he arrived in Rangoon for the article 
that appears in this issue. 

But tour of the five had been stolen a month 
after their discovery, “Lfelt cheated,” Hodgson 
told me. “TL really wanted to see them." 

A Burmese archaeologist asked his assis- 
tance in locating the treasures, which date from 
the sixth or seventh century. They are products 
of the Pyu, early Burma inhabitants who occu- 
pied the Irrawaddy River Valley. After a deter- 
mined search, Bryan learned that the statues, 
Valued at $250,000, were in the hands ofa New 
York art dealer. When Bryan explained how 
much they meant to the Burmese, the dealer 
personally took them back to Rangoon. The di- 
minutive figures radiate a sense of prace and in- 
formal gaiety unusual in Southeast Asian ar 
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Not.everything related to his coverage went 
as smoothly, When Hodgson and photogra- 
pher Jim Stanfield were denied extended visas 
to enter Burma as journalists, they managed 
their coverage on half a dozen trips with tourist 
visas. Having done the same on twostories I've 
covered in Burma, on Pagan in 1971 and Inle 
Lake in 1974, Lcould sympathize 
Hut, as in my case, once they arrived they 
found the Burmese people as gracious and hos- 
pitable as any on earth. Despite seeing the 
country in glimpses, they gained revealing 
insignts into this reclusive nation 
W hen he finally returned tothe U. 5., Hodg- 
son brought with him a telling memento, He 
had provided a Mandalay craftsman with a 
photograph of the bronze statues and commis- 
sioned him to duplicate — The reproduc- 
tions, surprisingly true, show the ay) 
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epirhed by his own family history, Chortes L. 
Blockson traces the network of forest paths 
ond sofe-house “stations” hat guided tens of 
plait / American blacks from slovery to 

reediom, Photographs by J 
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Scotland, Ghosts, and Glory 40 
A lond hounted by lost battles and industrial 
clout bids for new wealth from the silicon chip 
ond North Sea ofl Rowe Findley and photog- 
ropher Peter Carmichael find both the chang- 
ing dan the changeless ina rugged realm 


The Forgotten Face 

of Everest 7] 
Scouting the forbidding and unclimbed Eust 
Face of the world’s highest mountain, .An- 
drew Flarvard'’s reconnaissance leads to, 


| ; “a a -—, 
Conquest of the Summit i9 
American team of 13 climbers tochles 
afer rock, tce, ond snow to become the first 
to scale Mount Everest by ite Eost Face. By 
expedition leader James D. Morrissey. 


Time and Againin Burma 90 
Repeated visite help Arvan Hodpsen ond 
Jarnes L. Stanfield gain insight into a land of 
gold-sheathed pagodas and economic woes, 
serenity and civil etrife 
long seclusion from the outside world. 
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The Great Gray Ow! 123 
Ears that can hear gophers underground and 
eyes that can spot a mouse on snow at 300 
yards guide this hunter of the northern for- 
ests, reports Michael 5, Quinton 


COVER: Harriet Tubman conducts escoped 
staves into Canada via the Underground 
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By CHARLES L, BLOCKSON 
Photographs by LOUIE PSIHOYOS 


HOUGH FORTY YEARS have passed, I remember as if it 
were yesterday the moment when the Underground Kail- 
road in all its abiding mystery and hope and terror took pos- 
session of my imagination. lt wasa Sunday afternoon during 
World War IT; | wasa boy of ten, sittingona box in the backyard of 
our home in Norristown, Pennsylvania, listening to my grandia- 
ther tell stories about our family 

“My tather—your great-grandfather, James Rlockson—was a 
slave over in Delaware,” Grandfather said, “but as a teenager he 
ran away underground and escaped to Canada.” Grandfather 
knew little more than these bare details about his father’s flight to 
freedom, for James Blockson, like tens of thousands of other black 
slaves who fled north along its invisible rails and hid in its clandes- 
tine stations in the years before the Civil War, kept the secrets of 
the Underground Railroad locked in his heart until he died. 

oo did his cousin Jacob Blockson, who escaped to St. Catha- 
rines, Ontario, in 1855, two years after my great-grandfather's 
journey to the promised land, as runaway slaves sometimes called 
Canada. But Jacob told Wilham Still, a famous black agent of the 
Underground Railroad in Philadelphia, the reasons for his escape: 
“My master was about to be sold out this Fall, and | made up my 
mind that I cid notwantto be sold like a horse Lresolved to die 
sooner than I would be taken back.” 

Years after that backyard conversation with Grandfather, | 
read Jacob's words in Still's classic book, The Underground Rail 
Koad, and saw the name of my great-grandfather written there 
too—and thus authenticated my family's passage upon the Under- 
ground Kailroad. In Still's book] found accounts of the heroism of 
the fugitive slaves and that of the men and women, black and 
white, Northand South, who helped them flee from bondage at the 
risk of theirown lives, fortunes, and personal liberty. For the Un- 
derground Railroad was no actual railroad of steel and steam. It 
was a network of paths through the woods and fields, river cross- 
ings, boats and ships, trains and wagons, all haunted by the specter 
ofrecapture. [ts stations were the houses (Continued on page 9) 





Moses to her people, 
Aoarniet Tubman was 
born a siave in 
Moarylond and us a 
YOLILE warn fled 
north fo freedom in 
1849. There she 

joined and inspired the 
Underground 
Railrocd, a wast 
informal newark of 
activists—black and 
wihite—who aided 
escaping siaves in the 
decades before the 
Civil War. At least 15 
times Tubman 
returned south to 
conduct perhaps 300 


fugitives, ichuiding her 


own. family. Traveling 
the backcountry at 
night, she signaled 
people with.o son. 
Though she could not 
read, shee ferew fier 
Bible and felt no fear 
because, she told 
fellow conductor 
Thomas Garrett, she 
“ventured only where 
Cried serct, 
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“For what purpose does the master hold 


the servant?" asked a Southerner in 


oe 


the Farmer's Journal in 1853, answering 
Frankly, “Is it not that by his labor he, 

the master, may accumulate wealths” 
Profits did accunnilote, even before the 
Mayflower landed; in 1619 Africans arrived 
as indentured servants at Jamestown 
Gradually ship captains developed 

thriving businesses transporting Africaris os 
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slaves. In the South slavery took deepest 
root as gangs of the unpaid laborers turned 
vast tracts of cheap land into productive 
plantations of indigo, rice, cotton, and sugar 
destined for forcign markets. [hough most 
southern: whites were small farmers working 
for themselves, [he pianitation system soon 
dominated southern politics and traditions. 
Slavery, Ariowh ds Lhe “pecuiior 
Institution,” reguired unconditional 
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SUbTHSSINT:! Os one pla nfer wrote, "We 


teach them they are slaves that to the 
white face belongs contrat, and to the 
Diack obedience.” As planters become 


increasingly concerned with perpetuating 


and spreading the system, more Northernenrs 


hegin fo oppose tie presence of chattels 11 

a fond of liberty. With convoluted redsoning 
the South rebutted: “The person of the 
clove (8 rot property bit the right to his 


fhe Onderer wid Railroad 
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laber 1s property, and may be transferred 
like any other property 

AS IM €very civiltzation where slavery has 
existed, the enslaved—who numbered four 


million on the eve of the Civil War—found 
wos to rebel: with inefficiency, petty theft, 


and fight Dissembiling became a hey to day 


to-day survival, as in this bttof wisdom from 


slavery times; “Got one mind for the white 


folk to see. nother for whor ] gnow ts me." 


























4 UNORGANIZED 
' 


Ss feds 1EARITURY 
*Fupitive slaves settled in many 
Canadian corumunities, ara 
British authorities refused to ~*~ 
comply with U.S. nequissts tor 7 
their surrender, . 


* |mparting slawey from abroad 
waa federal crime alter L806, NERY 

but smuggling continued until TER 

the Civil War 


® After hia? Turmer's short-lived 

PP araloaap ath pegtiad in hrs rst | 
of mare thin irelnia whites 
in 1831, the South tightened KANSAS Lawes 
slave codes and restricted TERRITORY sa 
manuinisshorn. 





* Some shaves stowed away \ 
on stipes to the Bahamas, | 
where the British nad | ir 
abolished slavery in LESS. hk lng. 

; ia 
* The Kansas-Nebrassa Ast af lee Leh 
moaned the Missour | 
leaving the question of wey UNORGANIZED. 
epen to territorial jeehs atures, TERRITORY 


®in L657 the U.S. Supreme Coun 
ruled inthe Bred Scott case (hate 
Slave was nota citizen, nor walt Ne 
freed by virtue-of Lerngorery 
residence ina Free State. 
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Most terrifying fate for a slave was to 
be sold awry from fomuly and friends. 

Yet slaves signified riches to their 

owner, useful for obtaining credit or 
paying off bonds. Dealers stood by in 
every southern town to pay cash, often 
operating, as in Atlanta (above), out of 
recognized businesses, advertising openty 
that they had “slaves of all classes 
constantly on hand... paying the highest 
market prices,” The subjects, often 
brought in chains, were wished and 
groomed for display (tke prize horses, 

as in this Virginia scene (left). The 
prospect of the auction block frequently 
triggered flight. 





and the churches of men and women— 
apents of the railraad—who refused to be- 
lieve that human slavery and human decen- 
cy could exist together in the same land. 

The scholar Edwin Wolf I captured the 
essence of my ancestors experience when he 
wrote that The Underground Rail Road is 
filled “with tales of crated escapees, mur- 
dered agents, soft knocks on side doors, and 
a network as clandestine and complicated as 
anything dreamed up by James Bond." 

As a historian attempting to research the 
Underground Railroad, I have found, with 
a mixture of admiration and chagrin, that 
thisatmosphere of secrecy endures, So much 
is uncertain. Even the origin of the term 
“Underground Railroad” is obscure. Noone 
knows how many fled from bondage along 
its invisible tracks: As many as 100,000 be- 
tween 1830 and 1860? As few as 30,000? 
Probably no one will ever know. What we 
do know iba mere fragment of the whole, but 
itis enough. Ordeals may have gone unre- 
corded and names may have been forgotten, 
but such records as have survived in the 
memories of men like my grandfather andin 
the memoirs of those who risked all for free- 
dom and brotherhood make it clear that the 
flight to freedom on the Underground Rail- 
road was an epic of American heroism 


HE FLIGHT TO FREEDOM actual- 
ly began long before the Underground 
Railroad was known by that name. 
George Washington wrote in 1756 
about fugitive slaves in Philadelphia “which 
a Society of Quakers in the city (formed for 
such purposes) have attempted to liberate,” 
Washington, a slaveholder himself, was 
probably referring to the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society, which included among 
its members at various times such non- 
Quakers as Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Paine, Dr. Benjamin Rush, and the 
Marquis de Lafavette. 

Ottawa Indians led by Chief Kinjeino 
were among the earliest friends of fugi- 
tives in western Ohio. Portuguese 
fishermen are said to have conspired with 
members of the Shinnecock tribe to trans- 
nart fugitive slaves from the north shore of 
Long Island into ports of freedom in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
The Seminoles harbored escaped slaves and 
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antinuing war with the United 
to preserve their refuge in Florida 
Miost here if pF 


' T i . - i | LL i 
hlarks who otfered their churches and thet 


homes to help the enslaved—and above all, 


ugh 
tales 


ill were the slaves and fres 


the passengers themselves 
Phere Henry 


“Box Brown, a “model slave’ from Kich- 


Were. ingenious escapes 


mond. had himself nailed in 4 box wilh a 





bladder of water and a few biscuits and 
shipped to the Philadelphia ¥ igiance Com- 
mittee. Though he traveled upside down 
But tine 
white Virginian who helped him, samuel A 
Smith, was sentenced to prison for a subse- 
quent attempt to freight slaves to freedom 

slave from Macon, Georgia 
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part of the way, he arrived satel, 


In 1845 


= 4 he roam bi 
dressed his young 





named Wi 


eq Of @ light 
well-cut suit 


ofa planter. They contrived a bandage fora 


wife, Ellen, who was possess 
! Ompe Kio, iTl the top hat and 


“toothache” and a sling for a “broken arm” 
to conceal hér beardlessnes<s and ber inabil 
Masquerading i 


slave. the two traveled northward with El 


tty to write master anc 
len sleeping in first-class accommodations in 
until thes 
reached Philadelphia and relative satety 
Che vast Dismal swamp on the Virginia- 
North Carolina border was refuge for 


many slaves anda Maenet for slave hunters 


SOULRETT CPCs alone ine Way 


who disabled their human quarry with bird 


shot, so as not to damage such valuable 


flesh with heavier amnninition. A runaway 
slave belonging to Augustus Holly of Bertie 


(ounty 


iTolina, when finally 


MOrth © 





recaptured in the swamp, was found to be 
wearing “a coat that was impervious to 
shot, it being thickly wadded with turkey 
feathers.” 

Most simply walked to freedom. “Guided 
by the north star alone,” wrote the great res- 
cuer William Still, “penniless, braving the 
ptrils of lancl and sea, eluding the keen scent 
ol the blood-hound as well:as the more 
dangerous pursutt of the savage slave- 
hunter lenduring| indescribable suffer 
ing from hunger and other privations 
making their way to [reedom.” 

Slaveholders, of course, looked upon the 
Uinderground Railroad as organized theft 
Under the Constitution of the United States, 
it was, Slavery was lawful and slaves were 


property. Their bondage was upheld as a 


matter of economic necessity for the agricul 
tural South. Buying ami selling at slave auc- 
tions was asortofhumanstock marketanda 
major source af income for many. Not only 
the South benefited. Entrepreneurs in the 
industrial North were eager to purchase 
cheap, slave-produced raw materials 


F THE UNDERGROUND Railroad 
had a charter apart from the longing for 
freedom and the urgings of conscience, it 
was the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, 

which greatly strengthened an earlier law 
dating from 1793 and gave slaveholders the 
right to organize a posse at any point in the 
United States to aid in recapturing runaway 
slaves Courts and police i Verywhere in the 
United States were obligated to assist them 
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Freighting himself to freedom, a Richmond slave 
Aiton inventive transport in 1848 after being 


sepirated from his wife and children, who were 

aold to a minister bound for North Carolina. .A white 
friend, Samuel A. Smith, helped devise a baize- 
lined box for shipment to Philadelphia alles. For 26 
nours tie escapee traveled as cargo, often on his 
head, until his “resurrection” by antislavery leaders 
(above), who christened him Henry "Box" Brown 
Omilh was sent to prison for helping fugitives, but he 
never regretied his acts, One of Brown's saviors, 
William Still, standing behind the box, worked 
tireiéesly with fugitives, keeping records to guide 
their relotives. His own descendants held their 14th 
| reunion last summer in Lawnside, New Jersey (left) 
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MHOUSANDS OF PEOPLE sought to 
aid staves, The varied lot included former 
slaves, freeborn blocks, white reformers, 
and clergy. Some whites championed gradual 
enunciation, others a return to Africa or 
jreedom without citizenship; few approved 
social integration: 


JERMAIN LOGUEN fea tara-1e72) “No day dawns for 
the slave, nor i it looked for, lt rs.al! might —mght forever, 
said thie fugitive, son of hes Tennessee master and 2 clave 
worn. Underground agent and ordained minister, he helped 
[SOO escapees and started black schools in New York State 


LUCRETLA COFFIN MOTT (793-1980) A weill- 
educated Quaker wife and mother, she preached eloquently 
for aixwitien, sean’ s riginits, and temperance. She ntood 
with Wilitarn Garrison for immediate emancipation, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS (ca ia17-1805) A fugitive 

ave, Douglass became a ciiled abolitionist ipeater, pracied 
for “wit, argument, sarcasm and pathos.” He urged blacks to 
pure vecatanal education and fhe vote, hie print choo mm 
Rochester, New York, was a depat.on the underground, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER \iaoT-ia82) 
Renmnbered for bucolic verse, the Quaker post gave powerful 
voice to the abolition movement. He eariy joined the 
Reoubiicia Party, founded partly to halt the spread of slavery 


ALLAN PINKERTON (61o- tab) Before founediry 
a detective agency. this Scottish mnmigrant managed an 
undergrognd depot at his cooper's shop near Chicage 


JOSIAH HENSON (i769-(663) So trustworthy « slave 
that hi owner made Ain an overseer, Henson, while 
transporting saees to Kentucky, resisted others efforty to 
free then a. Harnet Beecher Stowe attributed & spmiar 
eprrode to Lacks Tom fer novel, Benson eventially 
excaned to Canada, fed offers to safety, and traveied as 


abolitigact and hutitéssurtait 


THOMAS GARRETT i7a@9-1a71) “Among the mantiest 
of men, ane the gentlest of spirits,” wrote Wiliam Lisyd 
Garrison about fhe Wileungten dormer who aided 
dre tian 2700 slaves to freedom. 


MARY ANN SHADD (1623-93) Daughter of a black 
agent in the Wilmington underground, the Quaker-educated 
teacher moved fo Canada where as a writer and editor she 
preached permanent emigration fram thee States 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON (1805-1879) One of tie 

earliest, most vetriolic abolitionists, he devoted full Gime to the 
caute, Soraking against slavery and the Conatitution that | 
permitted it. By 4! he was calling upon the North to secede 


SUSAN 8. ANTHONY (tan—peoe) Batsed to be self 
supporting fy a Quaker father, the teacher spoke out for 
temperance, women s rights, and abolihen, despite 

Weherinent pfeheice agains! women in public affairs. Later | 
she fed the Aight for women's moffrage | 


JORATHAN WALKER i7oo- (aya) lmprneomad for 
helping seven slaves sai] from Florida bound for the Bahamas, 
he wa Deane on the Aan wut § 3 for “Slave Stealer.” 
After release he becarneé a “eontpicuous withers aupaitiet afzve 
power for the abolitionists 


WILLIAM STILL (igal-19ey2) ndefatigable worker in the 
Philadelphia underground, Still kept rare day-to-day records, 
which were published my (B72, A seccessful coal merchant, 
he contiqued to campaign against discrimination 








The faithful groomsman, once used as 


a hitching post and today considered a 
derogatory ornament Py many blacks 
sometimes served the Cinderground 
Rathod According to oral tradition, 
ifno-slave huriters were about, the 
sympathetic agent lighted a lantern o1 
tied a bright cloth to signal welcome. 
Without this sign fug tives hid 
flacwhere writil the codst was clear 


Or niohed on to the next depo 


Aca result, slawe hunters plied their trade 
under the protection of governmental au 
thority in all the free states Re saiitidat on 
Jave states and even far into New England 
Fugitives were plucked from ‘chai hes in 
Ohio, from ships in Boston harbor, from the 
bosoms of free wives and husbands whom 
hey hac marred in the North. ine run 
aways were not safe anywhere in the nation. 
Those who aided them faced criminal penal 
ties of six months in jail anda $1,000 fine in 
addition to a civil liability to the owner of 
+ 1.000 for each fugitive 

Some who heloed the runaways were im 
portant figures in American history: Thad 
deus Stevens, Frederick Liougiass, Allan 
Pinkerton, Henry David Thoreau, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, William Liovd (sarrison 
One among them is a colossus: John Brown. 

aptain Brown, the Old Man, Osawato 
mie Brown, Brown of Kansas—called bi 
whatever name, he was known {0 all 
Among abolitionists, some of shai sup 
ported him W bth money Brown was revered 
as a righteous warrior and martyr. Others, 
including the government, regarded him as 
A MuUrcerous insurgent 

Believing that slavery must be eliminated 
hy force, Brown organized guerrillas to pre 
serve Kansas from slavery, and at Pottawo- 
tamije, Kansas, on May 24, 1856, they killed 
five men in revenge for an earher attack by 
proslavery forces at Lawr rence, With ascore 
af fall 
seired the government arsenal al FH: ar Per 
Ferry, Virginia, in the hope of igniting agen 
eral uprising of slaves, but he was taken 
prisoner, convicted of treason, amd hi inged 

Like his stationmaster father before him 
Brown supported the Underground Kaul 
road body and soul. In December 1555 he 
and his guerrilla fighters undertook ane of 
the boldest adventures in the history of the 
Underground Railroad, With 11 slaves, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, the 





owers on October 16-15, 1559, he 


group set out in wagons on a journey of a 
thousand miles from Missouri to Windsor, 
Ontario, in the d lead of winter. In Chicago 
they met the celebrated detective and 
Underground Railroad agent Allan Pinker- 
ton. Pinkerton helped the group on to De 
troit, where they boardeda ferry to Canada 
Nestled in the woods on Hines Fill Road 
in rations, Ohio, is a house where Joh 
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Brown once lived. Only the red chimney ts 
visible from the road, and still existing 
somewhere under the barn floor is'said ta be 
a secret compartment where runaways hid. 

Not far from there | came wpon # surpris- 
ing symbol of the Underground Railroad— 
an iron manikin of 1 young black grooms- 
man, hand outstretched, which had been 
designed as an ornamental hitching post. 
Just such a lawn statue was used on the 
property of Federal Judge Benjamin Piatt, 
whose wife was an agent of the Under- 
ground Railroad, as a signal to fugitives and 
conductors. If the manikin held a flag, run- 
aways were welcomed; if the flag was miss- 
ing, the judge was at home and fugitives 
Must pass on. 


NVISIBLE though it may have been, the 
railroad had many subsidiary routesand 
innumerable sidings and spurs. The 
great trunk routes led north from the 

slave states. The one my great-grandfather 
probably followed when he escaped from 
Seaford, Delaware, ran through Wilming- 
ton and Philadelphia to New York City and 
the Canadian border. Farther west, fugi- 
tives passed through Lancaster County and 
on up through central Pennsylvania to the 
Finger Lakes and Lake Ontaria. 

Eliza Harms, immortalized as a fictional 
character in Harriet Beecher Stowe's Lincle 
Tom's Cabin, is modeled on a real woman 
who crossed the ice of the Ohio River. Faced 
with the threat of being separated from her 
only child, Eliza planned to make her flight 
to freedom beyond the river. But when she 
reached its banks she discovered that the ice 
had broken up and was drifting in large 
cakes and floes. In desperation as her pursu- 
ers closed in, Eliza darted into the river, 
holding her child in her arms, Springing 
from one floe to another, she lost her shoes in 
the icy waters but struggled on with bleed- 
ing feet to the opposite shore and the safety 
of the Ohio underground, 

Ohio was a broad field of escape; the 
rights-of-way to freedom Jed to the Great 
Lakes and friendly ship captains en route to 
(Canada, a5 did the routes through Indiana 
and Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Before publishing Vac Tom's Cabin, 
Stowe kept an underground station in 
Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati. Another 


The Underground Railroad 


celebrated Cincinnati agent was Levi Cof- 
fin, sometimes called the president of the 
Underground Railroad. A birthright Quak- 
er, Coffin was first active in the system in 
New Garden, North Carolina, and New- 
port (now Fountain City), Indiana. He and 
his wife, Catherine, assisted more than 
2,000 fugitive slaves from their Newport 
home, later known as the Grand Central 
Station of the railroad. 

In Ashtabula on Lake Erie lencountered 
Tim Hubbard, descendant of Colonel Wil- 
liam Hubbard, an ardent abolitionist whose 
large brick house was an important refuge 
for fugitives. “No fugitive slave was ever 
retaken from Ashtabula County,” Tim told 
me, with pride and tolerable accuracy. 
Every year Tim Hubbard helps conduct an 
Underground Railroad pilgrimage, retrac- 
ing the northern portion of the route from 
Wheeling, West Virginia, to Ashtabula 
Harbor, onetime anchorage of abolitionist 
sea captains bound for Canada. 


BERLIN, Ohio, has a unique tradition 
pertaming to blacks. John Brown's 
father was one of the trustees of Ober- 
lin College, and the community was 
strongly abolitionist, In effect, the whole 
town was a station, and when, in 1858, a 
fugitive slave named John Price was selzed 
on the outskirts of Oberlin, hundreds of 
her citizens followed him and his captors 
to nearby Wellington, stormed the hotel 
where he was confined, and freed him. Lat- 
er they helped Price north toward Canara 
and safety. 

The tradition ives on. In January 1980 
David Hoard and eight other black Oberlin 
College students reconstructed the flight of 
escaping slaves from Kentucky to Oberlin. 
They covered about 420 miles on foot, cross- 
ing ‘Valleys mountains, sleeping in 
barns, churches, and houses. 

Crossing a starlit field in Kentucky, the 
students got a taste of the harsh realities 
faced by the fugitrves. An officer of the 
law, seeing the group of black strangers 
marching out of the night, mistook their 
purpose and declared that he would have no 
demonstrations in his county. “You can't 
sleep here tonight,” said the sheriff. “Get on 
across the [Ohio] river.” But that, protested 
the young people, was a walk of 35 miles. 
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CONSIN, WHEre passengers esc aned intruding sojqurner Truth, an unlettered black 


slave catchers through @ secret underground woman born a siave in New York State. ts 
tunne)., Among the most ingenious of the Ce rire malized 


Michigan agents were George De Baptiste whereshe died in 1853. Alone and incomy 
and William Lambert, who created the Or- ny with her friend Frederick Douglass and 


ler of African-American Mysteries with its ther 
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Welcoming beacon from Liberty 
Hill (left) once drew fugitives from 
Kentucky across the Ohio River 

to. the Ripley, Ohio, farm of the 
Reverend fohn Ronkin (jabove) 
Ofttimes éscapecs oriented by the 
North Star, seen above his house 


In dg tine ecposure (upper right), 

For 40 years the outspoken 
Presbyterian niinister pasted 
refugees north, his sons ready to 
defend them with guns, Slave 
owners offered rewards of as 
much os §2.500 for the “abduction 
ordassassination” of Rankin and 
other comductars 

Cine winter eve a bondswoman 
carrying her child crossed over on 
the river's melting ice, oa journey 
recalled by footsteps on the 
Rentucky shore (lower right): 
She found refugee with Rankin, 
Coffin, anal others. Horriet 
Beecher Stowe drew on this and 
other episodes to create Riiza 
Harris in Uncle Tom's Cobin 
Published tn 1852 “to show that 
the evils of slawery were the 
inherent evils of a bod system,” 
the move iifluenced ermnotions 


(ecding to the Civil Wier. 
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By long and tortuous trails, fugitives 


whe allied themselves with Florida 
Indians mode ther way to ORighonm 
ond Mecico, where today descendants 
are known as Seminole freedmen or 
block Seminoles. In Spanish Flora 
blacks Aad lived in their own villages, 
paving tribute to the chiefs and fighting 
beside them against American 
intruders. By speaking English ana 
interpreting white Ways, many become 
itfluential in tribal affairs: Wier: the 
Seminoles wereevicted fo Indian 


Tenmitory, some 500 blacks went along, 
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among them the grandfathers of school 
orincipal Lance Cudjoe (near right) and 
farmer Dove Carolina (upper right), 
who recently discovered “a littie ai.” 
Fach man represents his freedmen's 
band on the General Council of the 
Seminole Nation, 

After finding that indion Territory 
wis not exempt from slave raiders, 
some black Seminotes moved to 
Mexico int 1849-450, including the 


forebears of Dan Factor (far right}, 


whe ronches near Noacimiento. Some 


of his fomily returned to the U. § 


Motional Geographic, July [984 





in the 1870s to scout with 
regiments of the U. &. Army 
Protecting the Texas border from 
Comanche ond Apache raiders, the 
Seminole Negro Indian Scouts (above) 
earned praise as “splendid fighters.” 
Yet werbal promises of land grants and 
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Oklahoma, as members of the tribe that 


harbored their ancestors. 


HE GHOSTS 
collaborators linger in-all the 
To me, the mest 
connected with the Wer 
Ralroad was blarriet Preah who lived 
on the en Meryiand, just 
he Delmarva Peninsula 
greal-proncdfather. Born a slave into an en- 
vironment that is: still harsh today, Flarriet 
was one of ten or so children. 4s2 woman in 
her 205, she set off one dark summer 
'49 from Bucktown, Maryland 
the North From there the 
route passed thre ugh COUNLT filled 
fearful dangers: armed patrols on 
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“a Stranger in @& Strange land,” as she tater 
\reMmem bered 

In Philadelphia she found employment 
and saved almost penny she earned for 
‘ome. Herown freedom wa: 
not enough for Harnet Tubman. Again and 
drain she retumed south through th eu 
Steking passengers tor het risking 
lefving the wrath of slave 
The price on het by the time 
she conducted her final perilous journey as 
a liberator, reportedly reached $40,001 
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thes, da Southerners colled if—yet 
IDDIICLOTSES did so eagerly. | Juaker 
SuAIneSsaman thomas Caarrett (left) af 
Wile mingion, Delaware, worked oper 
for 40) Yeus3s, sheiterine JURIiTveSs ord 
nleading their cause. In Leds, atter he 
helped a freedmon carry his enslaved 
fondly from Delaware to Philadelphia, c 
court ossessed damares at $5.400. After 
declaring that he hod ahwuavs been fearful 
of losing what littl he possessed, he 
added “but now that you have relieved 
mc, J will go ome onl put another 
gtory on my howse, so that [ con 
accommodate more of God's poo 


| Reverend Aleronder Dobbin 


rhe 
opprenttly did just tat abowt 1810 at 
hie Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, home 
now a restaurant Siding sheles fright! 
in the wall of an addition conceal a 
crow! space toree enough to hide 
several adults 
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Away [rom the meeting nouse unile Ff the Vers 
eves of Bey spies and informers who 
knew of their activity but could not prove 
or preventit 

AL Longwood Harriet 
found sympathizers to 
their homes in moments of danger 


Tubman, too, 


welcome her into 


ALTIMOKE was a 


nomnt on the atimnad, 


pivotal junction 
A citv with both 
an antislavery society and a slave auc: 
tion block, tt was divided im its al- 
lemances, Here many a fugitive 
riendship anc sid Hbe eloquent }: rece rick 
Douglass slave at Fells Point, 
but met a friendh, suilog who provided false 
papers and so obtained his freedom. He 
wrote a powerful autobiography and be- 
talest of the black amnti- 
slavery orators as well as U.S. minister to 
Haiti, In fis tfetime and beyond 
nection of the term “statesman to his name 
thing 

#55 also served as a U 
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Seemed a nat 

Devin 
for the District of la, where, 
into his manhood, manarcled slaves hal 
marched under the wincows of the White 
Flouse to the auction Decatur 
House on Lataye (le MIUAre, ACross Pennsyl- 
Avenue. Solomon Northup, a free 
black kidnapped and on his way to slavery 
In New Orleans, that “the voices 
ol patriotic representatives boasting of 


*. marshal 
Well 
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freedom and equality, and the rattling got the 


Poor slive s chains, almost commingled.’ 

In Cambridge, Marvland, not far from 
Harriet Tubman's birthplace on the Ed 
ward Brodas plantation in Dorchester 
County, | encountered her kinswoman 
Addie Together we explored. thi 
crooked creeks of the Eastern Shore, where 
Harriet’s route took her along the Choptank 
River and its many inlets 

This was perilous country, home ground 
ot the slave hunter Patty Cannon and he 
merciless gane, A tall, Woman 
whose salty language was her trademark, 
Mrs. Cannon ran her underground railroad 
In reverse. A letter to Philadelphia Mayor 
Joseph Watson in 1826 suggests that her 
gang wes abducting blacks as far north as 
his city 

SC me times 


l ravers 


striking 


she emploved renegace blacks 
to entice fugitives into their homes as false 
station stops on the Underground Railroad 
T Trusting TuUnAWAVS Were en 
trapped by Patty’s gang, who often tortured 
and murdered free blacks as well as escaped 





Tere the 


slaves and sold the survivors. 

Finally captured and indicted for the 
murder of four fugitives—two of them chil- 
cren—Patty poisoned herself on 
site Li, 1829, in her prison cell at George 

own, Delaware, cheating a public eager to 
witness her trial and execution 

According to family tradition, my 


“ANnnON 


preat-great-erandfather Spencer Blockson 
occasionally saw Patty while living in slav- 
ery in Sussex County near the Nanticoke 
River where she operated. My great-aunt 
Minerva Hlockson, born only nine years 
after Appomattox, was terrified as a child 
crowing up on the Delmarva Peninsula by 
tales of this villainess, “We children would 
hide behind chairs while the big folks told 
how evil old Patty Cannon would catch us 
and sell us to slavers down south,” she told 





me ina voice hoarse with AEC And in Aun 
Minerva’s bright face the old terror rékin- 


dled, though she was then 102 years of age. 
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HROUGH PERIL wilderness, 
Harrict Tubman was @ natural navi 
gator. She did not keep a journal, but 
she described her various routes of es- 
cape to her biographer Sarah Bradford and 
others. Usually she followed the route from 
Cambridge along the Choptank toward 
Camden, Delaware. Harrict always carried 
a pistol to ward off pursuers. She didn't hesi 
late to raise it when slaves refused to travel 
on, crying, “You go or die.” She carried 
hincture of opium to quiet crying babtes and 
frightened and wounded fugitives: 

At 227 Shipley Street in Wilmington, 





Delaware, stood the home of (Juaker Thom- 
as (sarrett, Harriet Tubman's great col 


laborator and keeper of perhaps the most 


important Underground Railroad station 
on this right-of-way. It was Garrett who 
forwarded Harriet and her passengers on to 
William Still in Philadelphia; he is said to 
have aided about 2,/00 fugitive slaves with 
assistance from Wilmington’s free black 
community. In the early days of the Civil 
War these blacks protected Garrett's home, 
and he had need of their vigilance, for his ac- 
tivities earned him the hatred of many who 
wished to preserve the institution of slavery 





Anonymous Africans, trported 
by trader zephianiah Kingaley, 
slept in tabby-walled, palmetto- 
roofed cabins (left) of his Ft 
George Island, Florida, plantation. 
Ajter training in field and shop, 
they were sold at 50 percent 


above the market rote 

Only a number on a copper 
tag (above) identified the stave 
hired out for a year in Charleston, 
South Caoroting; without fags 
or papers, blacks were jailed as 
Puindtwo ys 

A siowe trventory of 1849 
(right) from Natchez, Mississippi, 
liste first nome, value, and age. 
Unbeknownst to owners, moat 
SHIVes Mat POLY SUGTMITLeSs. 


fhe Undereround Railroad 


Friend (sarrett was not deterred by physi- 
cal threats or financial penalties. Ordered to 
pay 55,400 in damaves for helping a family 
of fugitives to escape, Garrett defiantly told 
the court: “I had assisted over 1,400 in 25 
years on their way to the North, and I now 
consider the penalty imposed might be as a 
license forthe remainder of my life ifany 


of you know of any slave who meeds assis- 
tance, send him to me.” 

Runaway slaves entering Philadeiphia 
as many as 9,000 of them before 1 860—were 
forwarded to poimts along the Reading and 
Pennsylvania Railroads and put on trains to 





New Vork State and New England 
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great port and rail center, Philadelphia was 


a natural juncihonon! ne | nderg! Oun 
road, It was also an abolitionist cent 
had a laree community of tree blacks 


roarl. bigotry existed WA allag mT 
Brown. a former slave and acele 
orator, said ot Philacetphia [it 
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Fugitives were sometimes banned from en- 
tering conductors homes; somé conductors 
were known to shackle fugitives for “con- 
trol,” and these fetters can still be seenin one 
forme: Pennsylv: inia Underground station 
re) is of both races aboun cle dad. reacdy to sell 
OUL esi aped slaves. 

A steacliast friend to the Underground 
Raroad if dbacesielioae Lucretia Mott, 
Quaker minister and leader in both the ant 
slavert ‘ and Womens nights moavyements, 
was threatened by an angry crowd in m 
hometown of Norristown in 1842 when sh 
affended avainst politics and convention ab) 
jeaving an antiaiavery mecting al t the F Parst 
Hantist Church arm in arm with Paclivicd ‘ 
Douglass, When the meeting reconvened 
that evening, the crowd outside stoned the 
church before bemng dispersed by aAntisiay- 
ery sympathizers and members of the black 
community 

tut Philadelphia's Mother Bethel Atm 
can Methodist Epis opal Church hid nun- 
dreds of fugitive slaves. Although the 
original building has been replaced, the ex 
isting church stands on the oldest piece of 
ground continuously owned by slacks in the 
United States 

In nearby Plymouth Meeting, George 
Corson and others received the passengers 
forwarded north by Elijah Pennypacker ol! 
Phoenixville, another major terminal on the 
eastern railroad. Pennypacker and his Val- 
ley Forge neighbor Lewis Peart directed 
slaves ona route leading along property that 
once belonged to John James Audubon 

My friend! Richard Mayhew tells of his 
Shinnecock Indian ancestors’ conspiring 
with Portuguese fishermen (to. transport 
fugitive slaves from Long Island into New 
England ports. The Mayhews are connected 
| family of the great conductor 
William Still, and at a reunion of the Stull 
family in Lawnside, New jersey, | found 
myself surrounded by members of thit 
remarkable clan. 

[ts progenitors, Levin and Charity Still 
were born as slaves, but they were able to 
buy Levin's freedom and he moved to Lndi- 
an Mills, New Jersey, about 1810. Charity 
succeeded in escaping with two of their chil- 
dren and the Sulls eventually raised a family 
of 18. One son james the “black doctor of 
the pines,” treated patients both black and 


with the 


white with herbal remedics and became an 
ardent worker on the Underground Rail- 
road from his Mount Holly home. T woof his 
sons were physicians. James s brother Peter, 
left 
Kidnap d and the Ransomed, a cramati 
account by Ruste Pickard of Peters 40 years 
He finally bought his own way to 
freedom, assisted by two bene etal Jewish 
brothers, Joseph and Isaar 
Tuscumbia, Alabama 
Most famous of all the Stills, 
Wilham, the legendary Philacelphia 
dispatcher and historian who forwarded 
hundreds—including Jacoh Bilockson— 
along the route to freedom. [his 15 a tam ah 
vith a great will to be together. “Lhe origi 
al Still's Day was celebrated in 1870," 
Clarence Still told me. “We have doctors, 
eachers, scientists, and military heroes. We 
have been able to accomplish so much be 
cause of our family's strength and stability.” 
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Tr (OLUMBIA, Pennsylvania, 
the Susquehanna River, spies and in- 
formers watched the bridges. A few 
miles from here, at Christiana, in 
september 1851], the first blood was shed in 
resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law of the 
previous year when a Maryland planter, 
Edward Gorsuch, with his son and a deputy 
U.S. marshal, tried to serve warrants for 
the return of some fugitives. Threats were 
exchanged at the home of a William Parker 
who shelte “ed the runawavs, while Parker's 
wife sounded.a horn over and over again to 
summon help. A force of local free blacks 
accompanied by a Quaker sympathizer 
named Castner Hanway, arrivercl. In the 
ensuing afterward known as the 
(Christiana Baol, the runaways escaped 
But shots were fred and (sorsuch 
killect. charged with 
came Lhe object al acelebrated manhunt but 
rscaped to Canada with the aid of the anti 
envery underground, 
More than thirty Christiana blacks were 
arrested and jailed in Philadelphia. Friend 
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Parker, treason, be- 


Hanway, charged not with violation of the 
Pugitive Slave Law but with “wickedly and 
traitorously [intending] to levy war against 
the United States,” went on trial ina tederal 
ourtroom in Independence Hall 
Thaddeus Stevens, 


Lancaster's memset 


The Clad rerou nd Railroad 


Friedman of 


of the U.S. House of Representatives, the 
Qid Commoner, the Great L eve 
Stevens's hatred of 
‘ne: Pens for courtroom drama 
When the blacks were led into the court- 
room, each wore a red-white-and-blue scart 
around his néck in a demonstration of sup- 
Lucretia Mott sat nearby 
in her plain Quaker dress, serenely knitting 
When even the federal Aasegeh noel 
no friend to abolitionists, 


the charg 
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defense slavery Was 
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absurd, a “not guilty” verdict was returned 
within 20 minutes. The Christiana Riot 
ranked with John Brown's raid on Harpers 
Ferry in the power of its symbolism to the 
antisiavery movement before the Civil War. 

During the Civil War, Confederate caval- 
ry raiders led by Maj, Jubal A. Early sacked 
an ironworks owned by Stevens. Early re- 
Marked that he was sorry he had not found 
stevens there: “IT would hang him onthe spot 
and divide his bones and send them to sev- 
eral states a8 curiosities," 

The day after the raid Gen. Robert E 
Lee issued a reproof. “We cannot take ven- 
feance...without...offending against 
Him to whom vengeance belongeth,” wrote 
the Confederate comman¢ler, 


ROM CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
one branch of the Underground Rail- 
road passed through New York State to 
the Canadian border. In Rochester, 
Frederick Douglass published his newspa- 
per fhe North Star and made friends with 
Susan B. Anthony and the abolitionist Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton. Miss Anthony's broth- 
er Merritt fought beside John Brown in a 
bloody skirmish with proslavery forces at 
Osawatomie, Kansas. Brother and sister 
had early imbibed the abolitionist spirit 
from their Quaker family. 
In Buffalo, Professor Monroe Fordham of 
Buffalo State College, standing on the banks 


“John Brown's body lies 
a-moulcdering tt the grave. 
Hits soul ig marching on,” 
sang Union soldiers to a 
tune that become the “Battle 
Hymn af the Republic.” Brown's 
grave lies near fis Lake Placid, 
New York, fonmitouse (left). 
Anather New York home, near 
Aubum, was bought by Harriet 
fubman for herself and her parents, 
Although she served Union troops 
as scout, apy, and nurse, she was 
denied a pension for her work. 
She lobored here for the destitute 
until her death in 1919. Manager 
of the restored site, the Reverend 
(. H. Carter welcomes an annual 
pulprimage in /Mfiay 


fhe Underground Railroad 


of Lake Erie, described the bitter local win- 
ter, and I pictured the lake then, frozen 
enough for fugitives to walk across to Cana- 
da and freedom. In other seasons, many got 
rides from ferryboat captains who were 
sympathetic toward the underground. 

Had my great-grandfather strugeled 
across the ice in a winter gale? Had he found 
a sympathetic ferryman to take him over 
this symbolic Jordan? It was just as possible 
that he had passed over by another route 
altogether—New England. If he passed 
through New Hampshire, he may have been 
regarded as something of acuriosity. As] ate 
lunch in Manchester, an elderly gentleman 
fixed me with a friendly wrinkled smile and 
said: “We don’t see many colored people in 
ourstate." Lexplained that l was conducting 
a study of the Underground Railroad 
throughout New England. “I thought all 
that abolition business took place in Massa- 
chusetts," he replied. 

A good deal of it did. In Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, on the night of my arrival, [ heard 
the tolling of the town’s bell. Here, on 
October 30, 1859, Thoreau had rung the 
great bell as John Brown was tried for trea- 
son. The Thoreau house was a hiding place 
for slaves traveling on the Underground 
Railroad 

In Boston, gaunt, fiery William Llovd 
Garrison published his inflammatory news- 
Ihe Liberator, In the cause of 


Paper, 
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immediate and complete emancipation, 
(Jarrison was willing to cast away the 
church, the Constitution, and the Union. He 
paid for his convictions in a wav that defined 
his enemies and helped the cause: In 1835 
Garrison was confronted by a proslaverv 
mobshouting, “Kill him! nen him! Hang 
the abolitionist!” Seized and fed up, he was 
finally rescued by delegates of the mayor 

[In 1838 a slave about 20 years old name : 
Frederick Augustus Washington Baile 
escaped from his owner in Maryland it 
was forwarded to the noted black con- 
ductor Nathan Johnson in New Bedford 
Johnson suggested that the fugitive slave 
change his name to Frederick Douglass. In 
later life Douglass, a proponent of modera- 
bon, would oppose Crarrison’s extremist 
tactics 

New Bedford, an important port, wel 





comed: Many runhawavs, and the sea heel its 
own Story of the Unrlerground Railroad 
miny agents and conductors were sea cap- 
FAIS My favorite Lid dereround ot ate H Story 
concemea Massachusettsshipwricht named 
Jonathan Walker, who went to Florida to 
salvage a wreck. (ne torrid day in 1844 
Seven a left Pensacola with Walket 
his open boat, bound fora Bahamian island 
As their craft approached Cape Florida, it 
was overtaken by another vessel. The fugi- 
tives were delivered to their owners, and 
Walker, sent back to Pensacola in chains 
Was placed in a pillory snd pelted with rot 
fen e@ers 

By order of a federal court Walker's right 
hand was branded with the letters 5 5 for 
‘Slave Stealer.” Eventually his fines were 
paid by abolitionist friends anc 
to New England, where he attracted large 
audiences on the antisiavery lecture circutt 
as “the man with the branded hand 
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From slavery to freedom, Mary 

ck worth's fomily records froce fier 
from. birth in Tovloraville, Mississipni 
in 1861 thirouen decades of fon Crow 
SeeTeedtion. Devoted to religion and 

rs 


att L 
Tuy, she foised 12 


Shiidnent arid 
counted more than 300 descendants 
including great-ereat-erandson Michael 
David Thampaon, who helped care for 


her until she died in Chicago last year 


'Y PILGRIMAGE took me, finally, 
across the Canacian border to St 
Catharines, an Ontario city thet Har 
rict Tubman once called home. Here 
too James Blockson and his cousin Jacob 
had briefly lived. Nearby, the trembling 
suspension bridge over the Niagara River 
had been the passage between slavery and 





freedom 

William Lloyd Garrison reported that 
there were 25,000 fugitives m Canada in 
1652. No fewer than 3,000 had arrived there 
within three months after the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850 was passed. The Reverend Wil- 
ham Mitchell, a black Underground: Kail- 
road conductor and historian, estimated 


that at the end of the decade at least 1,200 





refugees were reaching (lanada every year 

Josiah Henson, on whom the character of 
Uncle Tom is partly based, settled in Dawn, 
not far from St, Catharines, after escaping 
from slavery in 1830. In 1841 Henson and a 
group of abolitionists purchased 200 
and established a vocational school for fugi- 
tive slaves known as the British-American 
Institute. Henson made numerous trips on 
the Underground Kailroad, leacing fupi 
tives to Canada: [t 15 a supreme irony that 
the name of this-activist's fictional counter- 
part should have become synonymous with 
servilitvy in the usage of a later generation 

In nearby Chatham, before John Brown 
marched to his apotheosis along a forest 
raute long used by fugitive slaves, he had 


acres 
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plotted the new government he dreamed 
would follow his attack on the Harpers Fer- 
ry arsenal 

Walking through this hushed Canadian 
town, l remembered that other quiet town— 
Harpers Ferry. In both places John Brown's 
tumultuous spirit seemed to reside. I found 
myself humming “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” of which the tune, of course, 1s 
“Tohn Brown's Body,” 

A littl: time before, while visiting Harriet 
Tubman’s home in Auburn, New York, | 
had attended her old church and with a 
group of friends sang the coded spirituals of 
the Underground Railroad: “Steal Away to 
Jesus” and “Wade in the Water, Children,” 
songs doubtless sung by Harriet Tubman 


The Undergrowad Railroad 


No longer underground, the 
movement to break “the maonccies 

of segregation and the chains of 
discrimination” came to Washington, 
D.C. tn August 1963, when the 
Reverend Mortin Luther King, Jr., 
marched to uree Congress to end legal 
discrimination. Twenty years loter 
demonstrators pother here at the 
Lincoin Memorial to commemorate the 
King march and voice the continuing 


fight for equal justice, 


during her journeys through that vanished 
South where men would have taken her lite 
because she had taken her freedom. 

These coded songs had double meanings 
“Follow the Drinking Gourd,” for example, 
was a metaphoric allusion to the Big Dipper 
and North Star. And, as Frederick Douglass 
once said, “A keen observer might have de- 
tected [Canada] in our repeated singing of. 

‘O Canaan, sweet Canaan, 

Tam bound for the land of Canaszn.’” 

We also sang the soulful “Amaring 
Grace,” whose origins amaze with their 
power, forthe hymn was written by. aformer 
English slave trader, John Newton, after he 
was seized by the Lord and exchanged his 
slave ship for the ministry, 

The spirituals, filled with secrets that per- 
haps could only be tald in song, have not lost 
their power to join one heart to many others 
and to explain mysteries. Standing beneath 
the tall evergreen that guards the grave of 
Harriet Tubman, I felt close to this woman 
who was called the Moses of our people, and 
to the ancestors, those of blood and those of 
spirit, black and white, who had trod these 
rights-of-way to freedom and kept the sta- 
tions of the Underground Railroad and kept 
the faith in the oneness of mankind. 

We held hands ina circle. Gladys Bryant, 
7i-vear-old great-great-grandniece of Har- 
riet Tubman, told us that “Harriet would be 
proud of the gathering assembled here to- 
day. She would have supported the causes 
that brought us together.” 

Saving cool-bye, we tightened our hands 
one upon the other and sang “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” the song, beloved by Harrt- 
et and by each of us, that Harriet’s friends 
sang on March 10, 1913, the evening that 
she died. [] 
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OW THE PIPES HURL song against 
song, where lately they took harmo- 
nious turns. “My Love, She's But a 
™ Lassie Yet" and “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye" are overcome by “A Hundred Pipers” 
a-skirling “Scotland the Brave.” First the 
sound ndes down from hbatthemented 
heights above the River Ness; now it sweeps 
in on the other ear from across the blue river 
itself, bridged golden by a July sun still plan- 
ing easily above northwestern hills—tune 
and countertune, lilt and drone, peace and 
war. I feel the tug of rival parades, compet- 
ing for favor of a capricious wind, 

And that is the story of Scotland itelf, 
ever competing waves of hopeful humanity 
struggling across a leonine landscape where 
mountains and glacier-gouged lochs now 
frustrate confrontations but again funnel 
unknowing armies on collision courses, as if 
they march within the closing palm of fate. 

Despite the wind's ethereal phrasing, the 
bagpipes I hear are real—at first a solitary 
piper striding before the turreted court 
chambers of Inverness, “capital of the High- 
lands,” then a drum-cadenced pipe band in 
a stadium beyond the hurrying river. 

The stadium bandsmen, I soon learn, are 
the Inverness and District pipers, Roddie 
MacLeod, pipe major, They give marhal 
pulse to a kilted show of balladeers keening 








lost love in the glens, of bonny lassies spring- 
ing through a Highland fling with the grace 
ofa gamboling doe. The performers, all am- 
ateurs, take the stage on Summer nights for 
visitors, who on this particular evening 
come fram 17 countries and os far away 
as New Zealand. Amateur or no, all these 
Gaelic rhythms stir some deep ancestral 
memory, as did a peat barrow full of other 
sights and sounds and smells of Scotland. 
There was the old year's death by Loch 
Lomond, while full moon and snow showers 
alternately ruled the sky, and the old Inver- 
beg Inn overflowed with the reels and glad- 
sad songs of a ceilidh (KAy-lee) to mark 
Hogmansay—the New Year's coming. 
There was the Robbie Burns supper, tra- 
ditional birthday salute to Scotland's poet- 
hero, in Halfway House near Ayr, with the 
steaming haggis borne by a chef in white, 
preceded by a piper, and the Immortal 
Memory delivered by the Reverend James 
Currie of puckish wit and Friar Tuck cheer. 
There were marveling tours of Victorian 
blocks in Glasgow, of Edinburgh's Royal 
Mile: there were crescent-bay villages in the 
Hebrides, resolute golfers racing wind and 
failing light at St. Andrews, rock-rooted 
lighthouses in the Shetlands, fetes to the bat- 
tles and resident bandits of the Borders. 
There was bell heather to purple Deeside 


Heather carpets the path of hunters returning from a stag shoot in Scotland's 
stark, lonely Highiands—emptiest quarter in crowded Britain. Cherishing 

the traditional while ptoneering the new, Scots remain very much their own people, 
as the author learns ina homecoming to his ancestral land of tortan ond tweed. 
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hills, the yellow of wild iris from Islay to 
Skye, roadsides and hillsides of daisies and 
buttercups and réed clover and bluebells. 

There were breakfasts of porridge and 
sausages and kippers, scones and straw- 
berry jam with tea, dinners of salmon and 
venison stews and pastries adrift in cream. 

At Bannockburn I found a mailed and 
mounted Robert the Bruce in bronze still 
holding the field from which he routed Ed- 
ward II's heavier force seven centuries ear- 
lier. At Culloden long mass graves attested 
Highland passion’s failure to match Hano- 
verian steel In the National War Memonal 
atop Edinburgh Castle, I looked for my sur- 
name in regimental books of the fallen and 
repeatedly found it coupled to given names 
of my sons—David, Stephen, John. 

There were unspoken prayers under the 
éky-yvaulted roofs of ruined St, Andrews and 
Elgin Cathedrals, once among Britain's 
largest, and in lovingly preserved St. Mag- 
nusin the Orknevs, for 800 years holy to Scot 
and Norseman, And there were three days 
escaped from time on an isle called Iona, 
where a restored abbey and cloister cele- 
brate St. Columba's coming from Ireland in 
the sixth century with the light of Celtic 
Christianity. lona pulsed a confidence that 
surely God is in this place. 

As you have guessed, Scotland for me was 
not just another story but a dream realized, 
The natian counts five million people, but 
beyond its shores there is a greater Scotland 
sevenfold Jarger that claims Scottish de- 
scent, including 19 million in the United 
States alone, and of which Lam one. 


awaited me in Kilbirnie, a place 1 had 

never been, There Bert and Anna Cullen, 

longtime friends through family ties, had 
promised a hearthside seat and my fill of 
Scottish pancakes, 

Roses and a lawn like a carpet gave invit- 
ing individuality to the Cullens’ look-alike 
public housing. Inside, ona Saturday night, 
there was good talk with my hosts and their 


| KNEW thata welcome like coming home 


longtime friends Jackie and Isa Burns and 
Iain and Nancy MacCourt. Jackie is a fore- 
man of joiners, and Iain isa fire-and-rescue 
station officer. Bert and Jackie saw army 
service, and Tain was once an engineer on 
thosestubby Baltic traders that braved Cape 
Wrath's evil storms to shuttle goods between 
Dublin and Oslo, Glasgow and Helsinki. 

We talked of hulks back to Viking times 
that *." coastal waters, and of the derelict 
mines and plants ashore that hold ghosts ofa 
Scotland that was. Of Bert, third-generation 
steelman, leaving a failing giant of Scottish 
industry to assemble Volvo trucks: Of An- 
na's leaving her fishnet-making job to care 
for the elderly, an index of Scotland's rising 
longevity and increasing social services. Of 
North Sea oil softening the recession, of new 
microchip firms starting up, of Bert and An- 
na's son John going out to Australia to make 
a new life, of adouble christening for grand- 
children of lain and Nancy. We talked sadly 
of so many things changing, lifted a glass to 
those that do not—such as friendship—and 
shared a song or two, ending with “The Stair 
o Kabbie Buhns—The Star of Robbie 
Burns.” It was.a good beginning. 

I was warned before leaving home: 
“You'll see more kilts and tartans and hear 
more maudlin tossts at the St. Andrew's So- 
ciety ballin Washington, D.C., than you'll 
find in a year in Scotland.” Look only in 
memory, [ was told, for the Scotland of Co- 
lumba and of the Bruce, of Tam O'Shanter 
and William Wallace, that sent Dr. David 
Livingstone to Africa and Clydebank's 
ocean queens to reign over global maritime 
transport. Expect a country pitching and 
yawing in the crosscurrents of North Sea oil 
and worldwide recession, homogenized by 
video games and American sitcoms, by de- 
signer jeans and blaring rock, its population 
declining, its human values under fire. 

Well, Tam happy to report some cheer on 
the economic front, that: cultural homogeni- 
gation still has far to go, that spirits are vig- 
orous and traditions ascendant, And all the 
Scotlands you (Continued on page 49) 


Pilgrims of the plaid, transplanted Scots from. around the world visit the land 
of their forebears in record numbers. In Edinburgh, Thomas A. Robertson 

gets fitted for a hilt to wear ot his clan's gatherings back in California, home 

to a million of the 19 million Scottish descendants in the Untted States, 


National Geographic, July 1984 
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ALEDONTA, the Romans called the 
land of unconquerable Picts and 
erected Hadrian's Wall to keep them 
at bay. ‘Then, from Ireland. in the sixth 
century came the Scots. In 843, when 
Kenneth MacAlpin became King of Scots and 
Picts, the crucible of a sovereign nation was 
formed that would endure 864 years, 
embracing Hritons, Norse, and Angles as well 

Though sporadic wartare with England 
marked most of that history, Scotland's 
independence was ultimately strangled, 
largely bv the twined bloodlines connecting 

the neizhboring royal houses. -[n 1603 
Scotland's James VI became James 1 of 
England, succeeding Elizabeth L In (707 the 
parliaments of England and Scotland united 

AREA: 30,414 99 mi (78,772 sy km) 

POPULATION: 5,150,000, MAJOR CITIES: 

Glasgow, ToL, 00; Edinburgh (tapital), 465 000: 

CLIMATE: Temperate. ECONOMY: Industry, oil, 

electronics, whisky, textiles, fishing, livestock. 


ever knew are still there in the Scottish 
genius for reliving its past and regaling its 
préesent—tfrom the annual marshaling by the 
Duke of Atholl of his 100-man private army 
to the flourish of the Edinburgh Festival 
with its mustc, drama, vigorous fringe festi- 
Val, stirring military tattoo, 

About that recession, the jobless rate isa 
discouraging 15 percent and, | was told, 
some mine and mill towns are economic- 
disaster pockets with half the men idled. 
Worse, economic doldrums already had 
sapped Scotland's historic brawn—steel- 
making, coal mining, locomotives, ships. 

George. Younger, Secretary of State for 
scotland in Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's cabinet, lives with the economic 
problem. Even so, his easy laugh put me at 
ease, anassetin politics, His post combines a 
legislative role in the House of Commons 
with diverse executive duties al the apex af 
the Scottish governmental pyramid. 

“Scotland led the first industrial revolu- 
tion,” be told mein his Edinburgh office at 
New St. Andrew's House. “Now it is in a 
second industrial revolution, away from the 
heavy industries into diversification. We 
have the third largest concentration of elec- 
tronic plants, after California and Japan." 

The industrial corridor across Scotlana’s 
waist, once a belt of mining and 4melting, is 
becoming a “Silicon Glen” of microchip 
firms, many parented by Japanese and U. 5. 
companies—Honeywell, Nippon, NCR 
(Corporation, Timex 

“These major readjustments cannot be 
accomplished in a year or even in ten,” Mr. 
Younger said. “But by the turn of the cen- 
tury, while we yet have North Sea oil to 
ease the transition, | see a Scotland prosper- 
ing in its second industrial coming of age.” 

At Edinburgh's namesake university, one 
of Britain's venerable in its 401st year, Pro- 
fessor Donald Michie ridesthe chip's cutting 
edge by building computers that think. 

But can they really think? 

“A hand-held electronic calculator is 
much cleverer than | am at arithmetic prob- 
lems, butitcan't direct brain surgery or bake 
acake,” Professor Michie explains. “But our 
computing systems give sensible explana- 
tions of what they are doing, on demand. 
This is their distinguishing aspect—the fac- 
ulty that was missing at Three-Mile Island," 
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In the far and ancient isles of 
northern Scotland, testaments abound 
to the early ages of mam. Onn the 

indswept Orkney [sfands, the 
PXxOMVaILoOTSs ar Shara Hroe (above! 
howe wielded a wealth of trformation 
cn Neolithic Ufe. Linked by covered 
passages, several dwellings a! 
Lrrnortared flagstone wire buried Dy 
same Stidden catastrophe, Liu 
accounting for their remarkabte state 
of preservation. Fisher folk who alsa 
raised cottl and sheep, ie reysterwous 
inhabitants bwilf pect-burning hearths 
ard impressive stone furniture, without 
benefit of metal tools 

Nearby, in the chambered tomi 
of Maeshowe, 12th-century Norsemen 
left graffiti as fascinating as the Stone 
Age monument ttelf, Accordiny fo 
runic inscriptions such as tisone 
fright), the tomb was plundered more 
than once by Norse treasure seekers 

The ruins-of the abbey at Arbroath 
on the mainiand are the SETELIIS 
for the reenactment of one of Scotlanil’s 
most historic moments (left). Here 
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Packaging such electronic brains into the tubes,” general manager Arthur. Bas- 
robots is also a Michie speciality, leading to table told me. “Our mutltifold technique 
ine we table ue [won of ¢Creauner a Si Lf dou bles bea [: tne@ tu Des 50 that nm IASer as li ne 
programming Frankenstein monste! as a bus Can be reduced to.3.5 meters.” 
‘machine can never be greater than Another Dundee harnesser of the laser is 
Ls DrOeramMmMmer Professor Michie assured ji hn (rut KSAT k 4 seli-winding inventor 
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me. “lam happy to have a robot take over in the tradition of Alexander Graham Bell, 
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Gone mv laundry. but | have no concern whom be greativ aclinires acaaitn ut mune 





tbout its taking over my lite. Thatis the have been Scotland's best export to the 
province of science fiction writers.” world-——and often 1ts greatest loss 
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Science fiction takes on reality mn the gray However, Scotland will not lose Jon 
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fohn 
hestly 
jate industry, which 
rich, has gone the way of em 
Incentive to 


tirm formed a british branch, and 
udes that from a modest office in the 
Vastness of a former jute mill, The 
made Dundee 
Dirt, and as an 
ew firms the Scottish Develop- 
ment Agents offers burgam quarters in the 
silent mills. 

With 89 patents, John has great hopes for 
his LIC LO s—the Cruickshank Informa 


tion Laser Optical Profiling Sys- 


at 
1 
Once 


tion Collec 


tem: “It uses a laser beam to copy any 
three-dimensional profile.” Without the 
trouble of taking measurements, it can 
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Mother of ships, (rlasgow's Rives 
Civde, forerround 
Shins wien Britannic ruled the 


) lel 
hurried, with 


woves, Only remnants of te tidistry 


sunive in the ailing industrial part, 


now ont by Aieh-rise fiats. 


produce exact busts of people, scale 


EI male 
models, and—to the benefit of amputeers— 
precisely copy stumps of limbs for better fit 
“Tts ability to reproduce 
any Object, no malter how complex, makes 
iLendlessty useful in industry 


of artificial ones 


OMPUTERIZATION is a Jekyll-and 
Hyde dilemma that haunts industry. 
At James Keller & Son, Ltd., m Dun- 
dee, the line that turns out that famous 
marmalade once needed 200 pairs of hanes 
now it zips along with a tenth of that 
for profits but not for unemployment 
Ven Wiige ter of life, other- 
wise known as Scotch and from which we 
get the word whisky—has been affected by 
the economic pinch. A tumbling demand 
part world recession, part changing tastes— 
hes closed many distilleries and set others to 
CuLuNg costs, WhICh usually means jobs 
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scotch malt whisky 1s distilled from 
barley. Whisky makers soak the grain and 


spread itonasmooth floor to malt, or germi 
nate. Then they dry it, grind it, mash it, and 
add yeast. [hey distill the resulting brew 
two times to attain high proof and minimum 
IMPuUrives, age it for eight, twelve, 
even thirty vears in oaken casks to tint i 
amber and mellow its fierce bite. [tis along 
process admitting of few shortcuts, but 
buying the 


then 


Cie 
of increasing recourse recently is | 
barley already malted 

‘The quality 15 in no way diminished,” 


Mike Don of William Grant & Sons’ famed 





(slentid stillery at Dufftown assured 
Tie [rey View wed the ranks of giant fermenting 


Vais and gleaming copper stills, savored a 
wee dram, and validated the stalement 
“Water 1s a key to Glenfiddich,” Mike, an 
enmneer who had worked in electronics, ¢x- 
plamed tome. “Ariverorloch will not serve, 
because they vary greatly in quality between 
dry times and flood ne water for Glenfid- 
dich comes froma spring-fed burn, high in 


the hills, called Robbre Dubh 








Another industry stunned by recession, 
Scottish textiles in a decade lost 30,000 jobs 
and scores of plants, Yet homespun enter- 
prises thrive, especially in the Shetlands, 
Orkneys, and Hebrides, und plants in the 
Border country textile belt bet on computer- 
izecdl modernization to protect the profit in a 
shrinking export market. 

On flower-laned Sanday, an out island of 
the Orkneys with gleaming empty beaches 
anda lonely lighthouse, postmistress Barha- 
ra Sinclair heads a knitting co-op that ships 
homemade sweaters, caps, and mittens all 
over the world. "These nine cases are going 
to Japan,” she said. I admired the bright 
colors and imaginative patterns, and let 
my fingers linger in the thick soft wool. 

We work in our homes part-time, 130 of 
us, creating ourown designs,” Barbara said, 
“We learned as children; it was part of our 
crowing up. Now itis in great demand.” 

In Hawick and Selkirk and other Border 
towns, a hundred textile mills still spin 
woolen knits and worsteds by the millions. 
The industry was important enough a cen- 
tury ago to start a school at Galashiels for 
aspiring weavers and dyers. Today the 
Scottish College of Textiles instructs 505 
students in subjects ranging from handloom 
weaving to textile design by computer. 

Among the projects of an on-campus re- 
search center is a computerized matching 
test for the tiniest wisp of fabric that can 
clinch criminal investigations. “It analyzes 
the fragment in digital values, and if another 
fragment reduces to those same digits, you 
have a match that is as good as a finger- 
print,” said research chief Vaughan Walker 
asa computer spat a digital torrent. 


WINCE North Sea oil fields piped the 

q first petroleum ashore in 1975, a cu- 
mulative economic dollop of 30 billion 
pounds sterling has helped Scotland 
counter recession. Geography made Aber- 
deen the beachhead for the oil wealth, and 
just in time, “This place was becoming a 
graveyard when the oil was found,” said 
Pat Lynch, whose Irish grandtather start- 
ed a fishing fleet here after World War | 
(Royal Navy service made him unwelcome 
hack home), Once, the mile of great sheds 
filled and emptied three times with a single 
day's catch, and you could cross the jammed 
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harbor from deck to deck on the moored 
shins without wetting your feet, Now Pat's 
North Star fleet makes more by servicing 
North Sea oil operations than by fishing. 

Elbowing my way through Union Street's 
flood tide of shoppers, I found it hard to 
credit that there was even a7.5 percent job- 
less rate in Aberdeen, as I had been told. 
Cleaning had blasted the soot of decades 
from handsome gray-granite facades, in- 
cluding the turreted City Chambers, In sub- 
urbs and beyond, high rises cast shadows 
over fields and quaint cottages, and Holiday 
Inns and sprawling offices for big oil sprout- 
ed where sheep had lately grazed. One new 
hotel chain was called Skean Dhu—Black 
Dagger—causing me to inquire about the 
Scottish entrepreneur who chose such a fine 
Gaelic name. But he’s an American, I was 
told, born in Harlan County, Kentucky, 

At British Petroleum's new glass-and- 
masonry complex near the airport, the office 
of J. R. Seed, manager of the recently 
opened Magnus field, looks down on a@ 
modest building housing banks of silicon- 
brained monitors. They keep vigil on the si- 
phoning of crude oil and natural gas from 
scattered wells beneath the seafloor. 

“The Magnus field is not the biggest in the 
North Sea, but it lies in the deepest water, 
more than 600 feet, and its platform is the 
mest expensive at 1.3 billion pounds,” said 
J. R., standing to his six-foot-two height to 
point toa map. “Being farthest north, itisin 
some of the most exposed waters in the 
world, subject to 100-knot winds and 100- 
foot waves.” 

The oil is piped ashore at Sullom Voe in 
the Shetlands, Europe's biggest terminal 
and the biggest man-made complex in the 
British Isles. Ina protected deepwater chan- 
nel, four jetties accommodate tankers as 
large as the 300,000-ton supersize, pumping 
oil aboard at 30,000 tons an hour. 

“Before the oil is safe to ship, we must re- 
move its gases, such as butane and propane, 
which are marketable,” Peter Johnson of BP 
told meas we toured the 1,000-acre facility 
ina Range Rover. 

He praised the terminal's layout within a 
shallow bowl: “It vanishes from view as 
g00n as you drive over the first hill.” 

Lsoon wound across high moors empty of 
humans. But a5 wraithlike mists captured 
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and then gave back the sun, I felt other eves 
upon me, for 1 was under the spell of Scot- 
land’s “little people.” These trows, or trolls, 
orelyes, or Finlay’s people as they are called 
on the Qhuter Hebridean Isic of Lewis, live 
merrily below ground, in rooms carpeted 
and richly hung, ample tables set with china 
and silver, Was [ seeing their modest tn- 
trances, or merely rabbit holes? 

The wee folk have always been here and 
thus feel a certain condescension toward hu- 
mans, Whoarrived only recently in the slow- 
turning clock of the trows: “A person taken 
into their company for what seems like justa 
few hours may be surprised to learn he has 
been away for days ar weeks or even years,” 
James R. Nicolson told me, A geologist- 
turned-fisherman-turned-journalist and 
historian, James Nicolson knows about 
trows and just about everything else in the 
Shetlands from a lifetime of living there. 

Trows are creatures of whimsy, he ex- 
plained, and therefore a worry to humans. 
“They might ‘witch’ a cottage for unticliness, 
which they hate, or steal.a newborn infant, 
leaving a sickly one in its place. 

“But trows are mostly cheerful and lovers 
of good music, and many Shetland fiddle 
times are said to have been learned by listen- 
Ing ata tbrowtle doorway.” 

Such i¢ Scotland below the surface. 
Above ground, resembling the rearing lion 
that guards its coat of arms, it is mostly 
mountains. Cleaving the Highlands north- 
east to southwest as by the stroke of a clans- 
man's claymore, Glen Mor—treat Glen— 
is. one of our planet's distinctive landmarks, 
easily visible from space. Geologists say the 
glen defines a fault along which slippage oc- 
curred. The land on the northwestside once 
was part of the American plate, with rocks 
that match Newfoundiand strata. 


AR ROLLING HILLS and rivered val- 

levs form Scotland's southeast front on 

England, and only the nation’s narrow 

waist, between the Firths of Forth, 
Clyde, and Tay, offers a considerable ex- 
panse fnendiyto the plow, [It wasalso a prize 
of invaders, including Romans who came 
and saw that they could not hold what they 
conquered from resilient Celtic guerrillas— 
and withdrew southward to a wall they 
named for Emperor Hadrian. 


Scotland, Ghosts, and Glory 


In the sixth century from Ireland came 
Gaelic people called Scots, including Co- 
lumba. Calling Christ the “sun incarnate,” 
he converted sun-worshiping Picts and 
rebuked the Loch Ness monster for trying 
to snack on one of his band—history's first 
citing of that reclusive creature. 

The Scots started a genealogy of kings— 
notably one Kenneth MacAlpin, a Macbeth, 
some Malecalms and Davids—and endured 





A pride of Protestants turns out in 
Glasgow for the annual Orange Wolk 
Though independent of Nerthern 
lreland's fraternal lodge, Scotland's 
60,000 Orangemen encourage frish 
participation. Only 110 miles from 
Belfast, Glasgow has a large population 
of Soots-Irish—o binodtine born of 
generations of [rish immigrants. 
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“Wurm-reekin’ rich,” a haggis is carved by 


Cavid Afcifahon at a Robert Burns 


supper near Edinburgh. Piped in on 


a “groaning trencher,” then toasted amd 
washed down with Scotch witliky 

the “Great chieftain o the puddin'-race 
highlights houmidreds of suppers 


celehbroting the famuiry L/S, Orth 


date of Scotiand’s- most beloved roe t 
sheep offal—chopped and 


Lonwncted Lore 
mixed with oatmeal and onions and 
traditionally encased in a sheep 
stonmach—the dish never fatis te inspire 


oratonical heipnts. OF the man who 


eate it, soid Burns in “To A Aoaggis"—"The 


an 7 | 


| - — = . 
trembling earth resounds his tread 


retneved the sword from a vault for my:ad- 
miration. Halfadozen armorers had pound- 
ed the steel thin and bent it back on itsett 
arainand again togive its fourfeet of cutting 
edges the strength of many laminations— 
like the tempering of Scottish character 

Phourh London vielded national recogni- 
tion to Scotland, the next centuries seldom 
saw a bloodless year in the Border lands fax 
ing EF ng and. Repeated sweeps by kingly ar- 
mies left lawless wakes in which raid and 
counterraid became a way of lite for power 
ful families on both sides of the line—the 
Kerrs, Scotts, Grahams, Milburns, Elhots. 

The Armstrongs, fiercest of the reivers, or 
raiders, did not always have such a name, 
according to R. J. Armstrong, acandy sales- 
man I metin Shetland: “The original name 
was Fairbairn, the story goes. Once, the 
king was unhorsed, and a Fairbairn picked 
him up and sat him on his own mount, ar- 
mor, Chain mail, weapons, and all, an im- 
pressive weight, ‘Henceforth your name will 
be Armstrong,’ the king declared.” 

And so it became, still celebrated on the 
family coat of arms by clenched list and 
flexed biceps, for the first man to carry the 
royal mail 

A modern-day Elliot named Walter im the 
medieval Bi suites town of Selkirk pul tl im 
context lor me 

“Raiding cannot be judged by modern 
morality. One wife would bake her husband 
a pie with a beautiful crust but only hisspurs 
fora filling,.a hint that the larder was low 
and he must be riding to replenish it.” 

In wartime of peace the reivers rode 
Sometimes a merchant or farme¢r ora whole 
town paid prover tion money not to be raid 
ed. “That ts where we get the term ‘black- 
mail,’ said Walter. “The rent was called 
‘mail,’ and the 





myment to raiders to keep 
them trom WOUE door was the blackmail,’ 

Rival families teucted for generations, anc 
the strong often got stronger and richer and 
nobly titled. But the independent Scot seems 
always ready to challenge the mighty 

“The Duke of Buccleuch was dnving 1 
his carriage when he spied. an old tramp 
lying beside the eco Walter continued 
‘Getting no sign of respect, the duke 
stopped and asked whal he was doing there 
Without rising, the old man said, ‘And who 
might you be to be asking?’ 
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“'The Duke of Buccleuch; 1 own this 


land." 
“You own this land, do vou; and how did 
you get this?’ 


“ "My forefathers fought for it.’ 

“The old man got up, took off his coat, 
and said, ‘Step down from there and we'll 
fight for it again!” 


N THE WILD HIGHLANDS to the 
north, raiding continued into the 18th 

| century. The clans survived by commu- 
nal ventures, including cattle raids. 

The Highlander’s way of life paralleled 
the North American Indian's. “He needed 
the same skills to survive,” author and 
climber W.H. Murray observed, “stealth 
and @ sure aim in the hunt, a strong arm in 
battle, endurance for long hungry marches 
to surprise an enemy or steal a herd.” 

Over tea in his cottage at Lochgoilhead, 
Bill Murray talked about Scotland's famous 
outlaw, the subject of Bill's latest book, Kod 
Roy MacGregor, His Life and Times. 

Rob was a dauntless foe and, like Jesse 
James, got crécdit for far more than his own 
deeds. He too hadi the affection of common- 
folk, who saw his cause as their own. But 
unlike Jesse, Rob outlived the charges 
against him and died in bed at age 63, his 
parting wish fulfilled by the lament of his 
piper, “T Shall Return No More.” 

Integrity was central to the code of the 
Highlander; no written contract was needed 
when he gave his word, The code governed 
all conduct, including hospitality. 

“That is why the massacre at Glencoe 
stirred a sense of outrage,” said Tom Weir, 
mountaineer, historian, and guide to scenic 
Scotland through many television travel- 
ogues. Tom guided me one July morning 
down Glencoe for an appreciation of its fa- 
mousimountains and its infamous massacre. 
In 1692 Alasdair Maclain MacDonald, his 
wife, and 36 of his clan were slain by soldiers 
of Ring William, to whom Chiet Mactain 
had been slow to swear loyalty. To their dis- 
credit the executioners had accepted hospi- 
tality from those they were sent to kill. 

Ghosts of that time still haunt the glen. 
Tom tells how he and friend Rob Anderson 
took shelter for the night in a sheep barn 
while climbing above Glencoe in winter, 
“Rob shook me awake and said, “That face, 
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that face at the door—it's like clay, and his 
clothes are covered with blood!’ 

“"'There’s no face at the door, Rob," I said. 
‘You've had adream. Now go back to <leep.’ 

“Soon he was shaking me again, insisting 
he saw a man with bloody clothes, prying at 
the door. Next morning we described to our 
shepherd host the face Rob had seen, ‘Sure, 
that would be old Maclain himself,’ he said. 
“This is the anniversary of the massacre,'" 

King William and successors, including 
the Hanoverian Georges, tilted with Stuart 
ghosts and pretenders until a final bloodlet- 
ting called Culloden in 1746. Led by Bonnie 
Prince Charhe, that most gallant pretender 
of all, insurgent clansmen charged through 
sleet to hurl themselves against twice their 
numbers—and met bitter defeat. 

To bar Highlanders from ever again field- 
ing an enemy army, shaken London broke 
the clans by banning rallies, arms, tartans, 
and pipes. But chiefs were left as lairds of 
clan lands at a time when sheep offered 
greater return than cotters’ poor scratch- 
ings. Many lairds broke generations-old 
leases, even evicting blood kin—the contro- 
versial, passion-wrapped “clearances.” 

While some of the dispossessed crossed 
wide seas to new lives, others went down to 
Glasgow or Aberdeen or Edinburgh, which, 
flourishing with commerce, outgrew its me- 
dieval confines. As the New ‘Town rose, an 
intellectual golden age gave Scotland and 
the world Adam Smith's Weallsé of Nations, 
John and William Hunter's insights into 
anatomy, and Robert Adam's neoclassic 
architecture. 


MID SUCH BRILLIANCE, Robert 
Burns won fame by simple eloquence. 
In byric English or the broad Scots of 
Ayr, he celebrated Wallace's iron at 
Stirling Bridge and Tam O'’Shanter’s flight 
from witches across Brig o' Doon. 

Burns was dead at 37, his short years 
filled with hard toil on the land, collecting 
and adapting 300 Scottish songs, with poet- 
izing, lusty conviviality, and romantic ex- 
travagances, The sheer force of his simple 
lines made him not merely national poet but 
also a premier figure in Scotland's history, 
and he gave the world a tender song to toll 
the years: “We'll tak a cup o' kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” 
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RELIQUARY AIK haunts Glasgow, 
whose crane-forested miles of Clyde- 
side yards were synonymous foracen- 
tury with the best and biggest ships 

that steel and brawn and brains could 
launch. Glasgow seeks new work and anew 
sense of identity. Visually the new Glasgow 
melds Victorian elegance with the concrete 
ribboning of expressways, the cubical 
thrustings of office towers, high-rise flats, 
homogenized hotels. 

For asharper focus on all this, I called on 
Arnold Kemp, vigorous 18th editor of the 
venerable Glasgow Herald, in its third cen- 
tury of continuous publication, which 
Makes it one of the oldest English-language 
newspapers. It began life with a scoop that 
pained British readers: the signing of the 
‘Treaty of Paris that transformed the Ameri- 
can Colonies into a separate nation. 

“The identity problem, not just of Glas- 
gow but of Scotland,” Kemp told me, “is 
how to remain a Scot, proud of heritage and 
history, without becoming an obsessive na- 
tionalist. | think that explains Scottish poli- 
tics since World War I." 

Voters in the 1970s gave 11 of Scotland's 
71 seats in Commons to Nationalists and 
backed a referendum for devolution (more 
autonomy, including a limited legislature), 
But the global economic storm unleashed by 
1973's oll embargo ultimately pushed na- 
tionalism and devolution into a backwater: 
“Recession causes cultural inertia: a lot of 
people just want to stay in their bunkers.” 

Glasgow sentiment ran hich for the peace 
movement, I found, with petitions for a nu- 
clear freeze filling a huge wire basket in the 
City Chambers. Near the British nuclear 
submarine base at Faslane, north of Helens- 
burgh, I visited a camp of resident protest- 
ers. Clergymen in [ona and St. Andrews 
independently described the superpowers as 
caught up “in a terrible madness” that could 
at any moment deny the world its future. 

A lesser madness, chronic in the view of 
the unafflicted, is a game called golf, which 
also has religious connotations. Scotland 
claims its origin. Appropriately, my chief 
mentor on the sport was also an adviser on 
the faith. Dr. George Docherty's eloquence 
had won my attention when he was pastor of 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C, Having retired to St. 


Scotland, Ghosts, and Glory 


Andrews in his native Scotland, near the 
Old Course, he honored me with lunch atthe 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club, of which he 
isa member, 

Founded in 1754, this paramount shrine 
of golfers and arbiter of golfing occupies a 
pray-stone eminence that overlooks the first 
tee and 18th green of the Old Course. A trou- 
blesome undulation before that green is 
known as the Valley of Sin. One bunker is 
called Hell, because a ball landing there will 
never getout. An English bishop whose ball 
landed there turned to his venerable Scottish 
caddy for advice. The caddy advised plac- 
ing the ball out and taking the penalty 
stroke, But the bishop instead asked for his 
sand iron and with one neat stroke chipped 
the ball out onto the fairway. He then turned 
in triumph to ask his caddy: “And what do 
you think of that?" 

“Well, sir,” the caddy replied, “I think 
you should go to your lawver and have him 
draw a codicil to vour will and specify that 
when you die, that sand iron be buried with 
you—because where you're goin’, you'll be 
needin’ it.” 

That much of Scotland is a natural golf 
course waiting to be played argues for the 
game's Scottish origins—and against a her- 
esy that it was imported from Holland, 
where it was played with a clubbed stick 
called a keif, Ancient dunes carpeted with 
centuries-old turf, broken by erosion here 
and there into sand traps, or bunkers, give 
deceptive pitch and roll to courses at St. An- 
drews, at Troon, and at other seaside mec- 
cas. Elsewhere in the world the task of 
eolf-course architects is to re-create a bit of 
Scottish landscape, complete to water traps 
in place of burn or loch, 


OLF HAS BECOME a universal 
game, but an unexportable sport is 
that of Nessie-watching, Since that 
first recorded sighting in St. Colum- 

ba's time, people have scanned Loch Ness 
for its celebrated monster. Though un- 
equivocal proof remains elusive, many 
sightings and a few controversial photo- 
graphs agree on an aquatic dragon, huge 
and undulatory, with a talent for appearing 
when hght is bad and cameras out of focus. 

Uncongenial sunshine attended my Nes- 
sie patrols, camera ready, and thus I missed 
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asighting shared by five persons only a week 

earlier, when tt had been quite cloudy 
Scottish weather puls suspense in any out- 

door venture, mist, ram, sheet, snow al times 


platooning through at the double-quick. 
Wind rides like a demon spurred by the 
“del” himself, lashing the world for being 
there. Trees on exposed heights ican perma- 


nently to the northeast 
southwest winds torture many trees, ren- 
dering them Prolesque Wealheryvanes even 
In a calm 

During a January fortnight around Loch 
Lomond and Glasgow, | never saw dn 


ground nor slept without a banshee serenade 


f } by 


Moisture-heavy 


under the eaves. An even windier spell es- 
corted me eastward to Edinburgh amid re- 
ports of lorries flipped, markets unroofed, 
trawlers driven onto rocks: Five climbers 
perished; it would be July before Ben Ne- 
vis's retreating snows yielded the bodics of 
two, youths on holiday from Belfast 

Inan Edinbureh bus queuc, whipped by 
arctic windchill, a little old woman saw my 
misery and offered her version of comfort: 
"Vou have to be born here to live here 

Of all roocls in Scotland, the one that calls 
me mast Wink ls ala ne | och Lomond's bonnte 
banks A poignant that, 


song for 
traditionally the words of a young Jacobite 


(rec 
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The real beef in Scothanil’s livestock 
output, cattle bring three tunes 
the income of sheep. Sit native breeds, 
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lite these (above), af thie anna Noval 
Aighiond Show near Edinourel. 
Sant on productive arable bord, Scotland 
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fromm: Livestock and their products 
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roising of a different kind-—sairien 
fons. After three or four years of 
nurturing, from eg2s to adits, fat 
Atlantic salmon are harvested (below) 
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soldier to his sweetheart as he awaited hang- 
ing in England: “Oh, ye'll tak’ the high road 
and I'll tak’ the low road, and I'll be in Scot- 
land afore ye... ." 

Now the loch, ascenic jewel set in history, 
faces a different death. Holiday throngs 
from the nearby Edinburgh-(Grlasgow popu- 
lation belt are in danger ofloving it todeath, 
overwhelming roads, Inns, caravan parks, 
toilets, and rubbish bins. Another visual 
blight: logging of the encircling high slopes. 

Hannah Stirling, longtime leader of 
Friends of Loch Lomond, used to look east- 
ward across the loch from her home at ‘Tar- 
bet toa view as wild and free as when Kob 
Roy Mactsregor was its master, Rut now a 
road, built with government subsidy, has 
been bulldozed from skyline to lochside to 
serve a shepherd's cottage, compelling the 
gaze to its zigzag rawness, “Itis an affront to 
the eve,” said Hannah, “and it illustrates the 
need to protect Loch Lomond.” 


i Meverend James Curnein the pulpit of 
B® rural Dunlop parish church, but on 
other days be is on the move, I fol- 
lowed him one January day from the East- 
Park Home for Infirm Children in Glasgow 
to a Kilmarnock gathering of blind or deaf 
old folks to a muscular dystrophy benefit 
near Ayr, aschedule that wore meé out buton 
which he thrived. He is also emcee for the 
Scottish Fiddle Orchestra, whose glad reels 
set audiences dancing in the aisles at annual 
sellouts in four Scottish cities and London. 
“T used to have one of the largest parishes 
in Glasgow—-some 3,000 souls—but Thad a 
heart attack, and the doctors told me to slow 
down," he said, He shaved with a cordless 
razor as he drove, Last year, between early 
January and mid-March, he delivered the 
principal address—called the Immortal 
Memory—at 47 Burns suppers over Scot- 
landand as faras Lagos, Nigeria. Doesn't he 
ever become bored with the subject? 
“T never tire of talking about Burns's 
tenderness for life and about his universal 


G: NDAY MORNING usually finds the 


humanity—a man's aman fora’ that... . 
At the Kilmarnock gathering elderly cele- 
brants ata Burns supper sang and danced to 
music of a blind pianist and accordionist. 
For one sightless and deaf woman, an aide 
tactually signaled the name of the tune and 
gave her the cadence by wrist pressures. 
And the dark and silent world of the old one 
filled with the music and light of remem- 
bered youth, and she danced once more. 
From lively scenes I turned at last to one 
where only memories lived. Through all my 
Scotland wanderings some mental compass 
ever pulled toward an obscure site I'd heard 
about by River Dee under the Grampians’ 
rough folded heights. There in a brambled 
grove a pile of stones stands as high as a 
man's breastbone—the Cairn of Remem- 
brance of Clan Farquharson (FAR-ka-son). 
From earliest times the clan rallied for 


war by the rushing Dee, each man bringing 


a stone to the rally site and taking it away 
upon disbanding. The stones not reclaimed 
became a memorial to the clan’s fallen. 

Intently scanning route A93’s skimpy 
marvins for a historical marker, I saw in- 
stead sizns forbidding stopping for security 
reasons, The road here afforded a distant 
view of Balmoral, royal summer residence 
and, incidentally, former site of a Clan Far- 
quharson castle. “If you'll be parking your 
car at the turnout and walkin’ a quarter 
mile, you'll see a wee hole in the fence and a 
path past some ruined cottages and across a 
pasture,” offered a helpful innkeeper. 

And so, through a herd of indifferent cat- 
tle and across a field yellow-green with mus- 
tard, in sight of Balmoral's distant clock 
tower, I came to the solitary cairn. 

In one of those recurring wars with En- 
gland a Farquharson named Finlay fell 
bearing the standard. Descendants who em- 
igrated to the Lowlands became Findlavs, 
spelled yariously—my family name. 

By the whispering river, as sheltering firs 
dripped the wetness of a fine mist, I mused 
on the cold glistening stones and the warm 
hands that had carried them there. [J 


"A cup o’ kindness” with old friends adds warmth to a pub in Edinburgn. 
The Victorian decor harks back to a time when the Scots took a lead in 
colonizing and managing the Brith Empire—a time anticipated by Bums: 
"We've wander'd mony a weary foot sin’ auld lang syne." 
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Through an ice-sheathed corridor 
dubbed the Bowling Alley, my teammate 
avid Coombs ascends the East Face of 
Mount Everest, a sheer wail once 
regarded as unscalable by mountain 
climbers. Following its discovery in 1921 
by British alpinist George Mallory, the 
East Face remained unclimbed for half 

a century while mountaineers found 
more accessible routes up the worlds 
highest peak. In the fall of 1980, | was 
asked by an American mountaineering 
group to reconnoiter the cast Face and 
papont whether it could be climbed. My 
> answer after a careful look: dangerous. 
but possible. The following pages 
document two dramatic stories—the 
reconnaissance of Everest s legendary 
Fast Face and its ultimate conquest 

by American climbers. 
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Like a vast three-sided pyramid, Mount 
Everest soars above neighboring peaks 
of the Himalayan range that divides 
Nepal from Tibet. To present three faces 
af the mountain, National Geographic 
Chicago Aerial Survey to take a detailed 
contour map of the region and “tilt” it by 
means of a computer at an-angle toward 
the viewer, The result is a stimulated 
aerial perspective never before achieved. 
In this view toward the northwest, 
the route of the American climbers up 
Everest’s East Foce appears in red. 
Other routes. appear in gold or green, 
conquest by Str Edmund Hillary and 
Since the first reconnaissance by a 
British team in 1921 Everest hes claimed 
the lives of 62 climbers, acconding to 
one historian. Sixty-eight groups 
representing 2] nations have 
challenged the peak, one a successful 
Society in 1963. A total of 149 climbers, 
four of them women, have stood on the 
summit at 29,028 feet. 





three days I was both fascinated and sobered 
by encounters with rural Tibetan life. 

There is a sadness in Tibet today that has 
not been erased by the new schools, hospi- 
tals, tractors, and roads furnished by Tibet's 
powerful neighbor and ruler, the People's 
Republic of China. For Tibet is a land 
shaped by more than 2,000 years of build- 
ing, learning, and spiritual belief, much of 
it now shattered by the violence and tragedy 
of conquest and civil war. 


T KRHARTA my Chinese companions 
and I hired two Tibetan vak hereders to 
iruide us to the KRangshung Glacter, a 

trek of four days through altitudes as 
high as 17,000 feet. We loaded our gear and 
supplies on two yaks, but since those ani- 
mals might not find food above 16,000 feet, 
we added another yak to carry fodder. 

‘The route from Kharta to the Kangshung 
Glacier is both ancient and scenic. Running 
south from Kharta, it reaches: the Kama 
River Valley, where for centuries yak herds 
have grazed the lush pastureland. On his 
1921 reconnaissance of the East Face; 
George Mallory had followed the same 
route, though he had started from Darjee- 
ling, India, rather than Lhasa. [had nomap 
of his travels, but I knew the names of two 
major passes, the Shao La and the Langma 
La, mentioned in the journals of Mailory 
and his colleagues on the expedition. 

Climbing above the Kama Valley, we 
passed through dense forests of rhododen- 
dron and emerged into hizh alpine meadow. 
lt was nearly October, the weather re- 
mained clear, and we could see two distant 
snow-crowned peaks, Chomo Lonzo and 
Makalu. On the third day we reached the 
lower end of the Kangshung Glacier. By 
midmorning we rounded a slope above the 
glacier, and suddenly there was the East 
Face of Everest in all its vast and timeless 
splencor. Soon afterward my four compan- 
ions refused to go another step, 

They gave no reason, but I sensed a cer- 
tain uncase, perhaps from the increasing 
altitude orthe unfamitiarity of the surround- 
ings. They could not understand why I 
needed to get.closer to the mountain. Could 
I not see all | needed to fram here? 

[explained that I could not, that 1 had to 
examine the sheer face of the mountain at 
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close range, to look fora route tothe summit. 
Even the veteran Chinesé mountain climber 
shook his head. 

Secretly I was delighted. Few people to- 
day are given the chance to explore an un- 
known corner of the earth alone, to search 
fora new way from here to there, Here was 
the Kangshung Glacier, there was the sum- 
mit of Everest: Was there a possible route 
between the twor 

I recalled the words in Mallory’s journal 
when he surveyed the East Face from a 
point probably very close to where I stood 
now. “It required but little further gazing,” 
he had written, “to be convinced... 
that, inshort, other men, less wise, might at- 
tempt this way if they would, but, emphati- 
cally, it was not for us,” 

Mallory hac continued his survey of Ev- 
erest and, ironically, finally chose an ap- 
proach viaa northeast ridge on which he and 
a companion perished three years later. 

But | had not come this far to accept an- 
other's opinion. | had to see for myself if the 
East Face was truly unclimbable. Hurriedly 
I packed a small tent-and food for five days, 
bade my companions good-bye, and set off 
for the mountain before they could object. 

Two days later I stood near the foot of the 
East Face, with a clear view of the massive 
rock wall whose base lies at a higher eleva- 
tion than the top of Mont Blanc, Europe's 
highest peak. 

Here, [ thought, was the last great wall of 
Everest, which no one had seriously consid- 
ered since Mallory’s day. The history of Ev- 
erestisasuccessionof such barriers blocking 
each step toward conquest of the mountain. 
Whether in the form of a wall, relentless 
winds and weather, avalanches and icefalls, 
or simply the dangerously thin atmosphere 
at high altitude, each barrier has divided 
the known from the unknown, and each in 
its trme has fallen. 

Before me stood an actual wall of rock, on 
a side of Everest untouched until all others 
had been challenged and conquered. The 
wall wasas steep, as high, as dark, and as 
silent as [ had always known it would be. 

Alone in the stillness [felt a growing kin- 
ship with those British explorers in 1921, 
dressed in their tweeds and nailed boots. 
They, too, had been driven by wanderiust, 
by a will to seek the ends of the earth, and by 
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an urge to find the dimensions of their 
endurance, 

As | studied the mountain, I tried to put 
aside my initial horror atthe avalanches that 
swept its face. For two days 1 watched sun- 
light creep across the rock headwall,. The 
sun's progress slowly revealed, in a chang- 
ing line of light and shadow, the cracks, 
ledges, and fissures that might give us a 
route up that sheer, forbidding face. 

Perhaps more important, asl watched the 
sun traverse the slopes higher up, a subtle 
but definite ridge line began to appear, 
threading its way through the frozen mael- 
strom of avalanche slopes from the summit 
ridge down to the top of the rock wall, a ver- 
tical distance of 6,300 feet. The ridge line, I 
saw, Was partially sheltered by topography 
from the great sweep of avalanches that lent 
such terror to the mountain. 

At dusk on the second day I had complet- 
ed my study. By then I knew: There was a 


Casualty of violence, the great 
Tibetan monastery at Aegar, 
photographed fright) by a British 
group on a 1822 reconnaissance of 
Mount Byverest, appears as a 
magnificent cliffside sanctuary 
guarded by a walled fortress on the 
slopes above: Acear, whose name 
means “shining crystal” in Tibetan, 
then housed more thon 400 monks 
and served a3 a center of Buddhist 
teaching and infiuence. 

The lower photograph, taken by 
author Andrew Haneard in 1990, 
shows the devastation of both 
fortress and monastery, with nothing 
remaining of Aegar but the emuall 
village at the buse of the mountain. 
Although local residents were 
reluctant to discuss Nezar's fate, 
other sources have indicated that 
the monastery wis destroved by 
Chinese Communist forces during 
the Tibetan rebellion of 1959 or by 
the Red (suard and Tibetan 
insurgents during the Cultural 
Revolution a decode later 


The Forgotten Face of Everest 


route. It would be difficult and dangerous, 
but not impossible, notsuicidal. Certainly it 
was the last great approach to the summit of 
Everest, a challenge worthy of those in the 
past who had attempted and ultimately 
ascended the mountain's other sides, 

As sunlight began to fade, I turned and 
started back down toward the glacier, con- 
vinced of one other thing: Americans would 
see the East Face of Everest again. 

The rest 16 history. In 1981 an American 
climbing team led by Richard Blum of San 
Francisco scaled the rock wall but failed to 
reach the summit. Seven members returned 
last autumn with a second American team, 
led by Jim Morrissey, whose story appears 
on the following pages. This group con- 
quered the East Face and reached the top. 

Asa member of both expeditions | had the 
satisfaction of sharing a historic challenge 
that resulted in final victory. Mallory, I 
think, would have approved, + et 
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THE FORGOTTEN FAGE OF EVEREST 


HE MIRACLE is thor all 
of us survived—13 climbers 
against a 3,5(h}-foot 
rampart of rock s0 sheer 
and treacherous that in many 
places even ice dnd snow borely 
clune to it. Yet we scaled the 
wall twice: firstin 1981, before 
having fo abandon the clini 





andagin in 198 when six’ By JAMES D, MORRISEY 
the sunrumit (pages 88-89) 

In this wiew (right) the 
great-rampori—which we 
momed Lowe Buttress after 
one of our climbers, George 
Lowe—soors from its base a! 
17,800 feet to an icy pinnacle 
at 21,300 feet. Beyond the 
Buttress and invisible here, 
the summit of Everest rises 
another 7,700 feet, across 
treacherous ridges and 
snow fields beset by avalanches. 
But it is the Buttress that 
gives the East Poce of Everest 
tts dwesome character, In 
more than.a quarter century of 
mountoineering, J have found 
ne challenge to equal it for 
modern climbing techniques: 

Meeting that challenge, 
fecenmate foy Cassell (left) 
scoles an ice face neor the top 
of the Buttress. Blinding 
spindrift of snow cascodine 
from siopes higher up combines 
with fog to reduce visibility 
—iind often safety—to the 
narrowest of margins. Rockfall 
L$ a greater threat, requiring 
sofety helmets at all tires. 
Despite the hazards, jay 
carries a a0+pound pacer of 
suppiies and equipment 
the normal burden en the 
Buttress oscent—needed to 
establish our staging camp 
above the Buttress, [fre job 
required 28 days. By contrast, 
the climb from that camp. to 
the summit took only ten days 
VID DUDS ee EL. CARLES Dee 
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ABYRINTH of line (left) 
festoonst he heights of 
the buttress durlig an 
agrrempt to rig lei 

trumway up tre face af the 





rock wall, After arrarngiuig 
4,000 feet of rope ina 
fahbone potter on the snow 
ao that if would pay out easily 
we connected it to a.small 
rocket used for launching 
tis between sips at sea 
Phen we aimed the rocket 
outward aru! fired. IMs 
attempt failed to clear all 
the ledges. Another try from 
', riarer down | ceeded circ 
we rigged a winch designed 
by our nonclomnbing engineer, 
John Boyle, powered By a 
five- horsepower engine 
capable of lifting #0-pound 
loads nearly] O00 feet up 
the Butiress face. From a 
noint higher up, a smaller 
winch, powered only Dy a 
COUNTErWweLleht of snow packed 
ina convas bag, lifted the 
loads—more than half a ton 
in all—anaother 700 feet. The 
hwo winch systems saved us 
valuabLe bine anid &ffort. 
Kim. Momb (above right) 
steadies an incoming toe ct 
the upper end of the powered 
winch. George Lowe (right), 
one of our strongest clombers 
strifes a nonchalant pose 
with nothing beneath him out 
air, Oayveen tunks, wittch we 
used only durtng the final 
1 O00-foot assauit on the 
summit, hang suspended 
beside him. Teamwork, 
however, rather than 
axcveen or mechanical aids, 
provided the margin of 


success on Everest 
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ON THE KSIFE EDCE OF OBLIVION, a - 
climber treads warily along a ee ih 
ridge soaring above the great | Kangshung 
Glacier. A single misstep and, Foil eof tis 
sufety line could plunge him down eit 
side in an unbroken 1,500-foot fall s 
this ridge separated the big wineh fron % th e 
small one, we spent davs porta, 
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TETHERED in space, 
David Cheesmond (left) 
scoles an overhang ne’o 

top of the wall. On our 

duscent of the Buttress in 


a 
ine | 


ISS] we leh our ciombing ropes 
and pitans in place on the 
rock wall, Two veors later we 
ited the same ropes os a 
backup system for climbing 
Atpoints such as thés 
one negotiated by Dove, Kim 
(Momb clined first, wsine 
the old POPHS TO TLE Rew Ones 

Fach team menber made 
unique contributions: Medica! 
student Geoffrey Tubin, for 
ample, checked our eves for 
nemorrhiceine that cart occur 
at high altitudes: Carl Tobin 
excelled af ice climbing, while 
Chris Koporvnaki brought 
with Aum the @& pe rience of one 
wito fod stood on Everest’s 
summit before 

Liur final canp on the 
Buttress occupied a narrow 
Le ee Dernedth an ov erhang 
(right), with burely enough 
room for Oo hwo-man tent and 
a second tent for supplies. We 
dubied the camp Pinsetter, 
since it adicined the corridor 
we hod earlier christened the 
Bowling Alley, At this point, on 
September 25. we were three 
and a holf weeks and 2,00) feet 
inte the climb, with 9,200 feet 
more fo go fo the sunminit 
Climbing conditions were soon 
fo change when we left the 
vertiog! reck wall for h igher 
slopes of ice and snow. There 
rockfoll was no longer a threat 
the danger was avalanche, 
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OBLIVIOUS OF MATESTY around them, 
weary climbers at 24,000 feet trudge the 
steep slopes above the Buttress. On this 
ascent, for the first time in history, all 
members ofa team succeeded in reaching 
that altitude, Yet we still had teo more 
camps to butld and supply. 
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RIUMPH at the top ts 
signaled by Carlos 
Buhler (right) with 
upraised ice ax. The 
date 1s October &, 1983, 
five and a half weeks after 
we liad pushed off from. the 
bottom of the Buttress: 
Carlos reached the 
29,028-foot peak together 
with teqanmates.Aim 
Momb and Louis Reichardt. 
Their final approach, 
shown in the two wiews at 
left, joined the route taken 
by Everest’s first compuerors 
Sir kdmund Hillery and 
Tenzing Norgay 

On October 9 three more 
of us reached the surmount: 
George Lowe, Duniel Reid, 
and jay Cassell, Excent fora 
severe storm that struck on 
Cietoter 10, the list might 
hove included more names, 
one of themomy own. But 
the risks were too great. In 
fact, our sense of victory 
wos overshadowed by the 
deaths of heo Japanese 
climbers anda Sherpa 
companion wihte hid 
aporoached the summit 
from the Nepalese side 
almost at the same time as 
we All three fell soon after 
they began their descent. 
The Sherpa took his 
fatal plunge post Louis 
Reichardt, an image 
Louis will never forget 

The accomplishments 
of our team speak for 
themselves, We have 
broadened man's knowledge 
of the world’s highest 
peck through a new route 
that only a few believed 
possible a 
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By BRYAN HODGSON 
Photographs by 
JAMES L. STANFIELD 
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HE WAS YOUNG and very pretty, and her eves 
ghinted with Oriental mischief as she came grace- 
fully toward me on a crowded Rangoon street 

“Welcome to Burma. Happy New Year!” she 
said, and emptied a pail of water in my face. 

I was not bemused, 

Tt was the time of Water Festival in the largest, most 
reclusive country of mainiand Southeast Asia. For three 
days some 35 million citizens had been preparing for the 
Buddhist New Year by merrily hurling water at each 
other to wash away the misdeeds of the old 

I'd had my share of absolution by fire hose, bucket, 
and water balloon in every village and town along the 
365-mile drive from Mandalay, It was aman-made mon- 
soon, refreshing in the 100°F heat that had parched the 
land for weeks 

Soon enough the real monsoon would come, bringing 
months of downpour and floods and the urgent business 
of plowing and planting millions of acres of rice. But this 
year's rich harvest was safely in. Driving south, I'd seen 
scores of pagodas agleam with new patches of tissue-thin 
fold leat, pressed there by farmers who had gratefully 
shared their bounty with the Lord Buddha, 

Now Burma was on holiday, and it seemed a cheerful 
place to be. 

I turned toward the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, whose 326- 
foot stupa glittered above Rangoon like a second sun, 





Good cheer by the bucketful drenches 
passersby in Mandalay to help welcome the 
Buddhist New Year, part of a free-for-all dowsing 
tio wash away misdeeds. Though reclusive Burma 
hos recently nudged open a creaky door, much 

of the country remains closed to the world. 
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radiant with some 90 million dollars’ worth 
of solid gald plate. Barefoot, 1 climbed long 
flights of steps past sellers of food and flow- 
ers and sacred things, and joined gentle 
throngs of worshipers. Their ancestors had 
been coming in faith to this site for perhaps 
2,500 years, sharing Buddhist belief that the 
present is ephemeral, useful mainty forearn- 
ing merit for. a future life. 

That made me astranger. Asa journalist I 
used the present as my stock-in-trade. | 
wondered what demerits I was earning by 
pretending to be a tourist 

This was my sixth visit to Burma. With 
photographer Jim Stanfield Pd been com- 
muting every other week into Burma from 
Thailand, pausing long enough in Banckok 
to get a new seven-day tourist visa. Journal- 
ists are not welcome in the Golden Land, 
and our many applications for credentials 
hac simply been ignored. 

By now, though, officials at Mingaladon 
Airport were greeting us by name, We'd 
passed out copies of earlier NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC articles on Burma and made no 4e- 
cret of our intention to add another to the 
list. “I like your magazine,” one officer told 
us. “You show things we Burmese are proud 
of. Why are so many journalists interested 
only in our problems?" 

It was a delicate point, Burma has been 
shielding its problems from outsiders since 
1962, when military leaders toppled the 
shaky parliamentary government of Prime 
Minister U Nu. They had closed the bor- 
ders, imprisoned more than 8,000 Intel- 
lectuals and government executives, and ¢x- 
pelled the “capitalist mercenaries” who pro- 
vided foreign aid. Their leader, (seneral Ne 
Win, had imposed a rigid system called the 
Burmese Way to Socialism. Alone, Burma 
would create a self-sufficient state free 
of both capitalist and Communist taint. 

Itdicdn't work. Within a decade the econo- 
my all but collapsed. Rice exports dwindled 
from 1.7 million tons a year to less than 
170,000 tons, nearly wiping out foreign 
earnings. Industrial development lagged. 


Citizens turned to private enterprise in the 
form of a flourishing international black 
market that traded priceless artworks, rare 
rubies and jade, and valuable teak for des- 
perntely needed medicines, cloth, cooking 
pats, even soap. In 1975, while farmers 
hoarded rice and citizens in Rangoon rioted 
against food shortages, Burma's leaders 
turned to the outside world for aid. Cracks 
appeared in the wall of isolation. Jim and I 
entered through the one opened for cash- 
bearing tourists. It was very much like a 
gateway to a strange and timeless past. 


E HAD ARRIVED on the eve of 
the annual Resistance Day parade, 


commemorating the time in 1945 
when Burmese troops turned against their 
Japanese allies to join the British and Amer- 
ican reconquest of the country. 

Burma won independence from Britain in 
19438, but Rangoon wore an eerie atmo- 
sphere of World War Il as we drove down- 
town amid fleets of 1940-style military 
trucks and a collector's dream of tottering 
old American and Hritish cars. Between 
them, other fleets of tiny new Japanese pick- 
up trucks signaled an invasion more con- 
structive than the one that devastated the 
country in 1942. Also, decades of neglect re- 
inforced the impression of a city still emerg- 
ing from catastrophe, Among moldering 
buildings and tumbled pavement only the 
British colonial administrative buildings 
gleamed with refurbished Victorian brick, 
secming faintly surprised to be wearing the 
Burmese flag instead of the Union Jack. 

The Resistance Day parade began at 
dawn with a mass of flags and a thumping 
brass band. Then, with sunrise sharpening 
their fixed bayonets, came company after 
company of businesslike soldiers, marching 
silently in jungle boots. Their military ex- 
pressions melted rapidly as pretty girls dart- 
ed out to garland them with flowers, and 
family groups raised personal cheers as they 
recognized relatives in the ranks. 

This was the Pyithu Tatmadaw, the 


Snug and sound, a young child swings in the folds of his father’s longyi, a tube 
of fabric traditionally worn by Burmese men and women. Children stort their 
1] years of schooling at age five. Attendance in primary school is compulsary; 
lost year 4.6 million were enrolled, 
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Army of the People, and clearly it was 
amore friends. 

When the soldiers had passed, the specta- 
tors dispersed, few of them paying heed toa 
squadron of air-conditioned limousines m 
which generals were bringing up the rear. 

An old man told me why. 

“The soldiers are our‘ hildren. We come 
to show our love,” he saicl “But the only 
reneral we ever loved is dend.' 

He + was an old soldier, and he offered to 
escort me to the nearby tomb of General 
Aung San, the architect of Burma's inde 

endence, who was With Six 
before he 


assassinated 


of his most trusted aides in 1947 


sl prime minister. 
4 gréat man. He led us 
gil when we thought the 
Japanese were our friends. He had the cour- 
age to acimut his mistake. | fought beside him 
against the japanese. After the war he won 
the trust of our frontier peoples, who had 
never really been a part of Burma, But they 
agreed to join him in the new government. 
When Aung San died, they never trusted 
anyone else. We have been at war among 
ourselves ever since,’ 
The voung soldiers I'd seen were veterans 
of thase civil wars, They had suttered heavy 
casualties in months of campaigning against 


could take office asthe fir 
*"oung San was 
agnminst the Hr Ttish 





Ihe balance of trade rests 
liefetiy on the mead of a 
woman (left) carrying. lines 
fo Market WL_ROeDOon, 
Burma's capital. Thanaka, 

a powdered bark, decorates 
her cheeks. Virchage cars 

clog Sule Pogoda Road in the 


city center (below left). 
Founded in 1755, this city o) 
2.45 million people owes its 
Prid lavont to Britueh 
pocupancy. Telltale signs 
advertise an. eclectic variety 
of goods ond services 


cvotlable at a Ifandalei 


shop (below) 





traitorous elements.” That was shorthand Well armecl with modern American and 
for at jeast three different conflicts. In thi Chinese weapons, the rebels had wrested 
south, Karen tribespeople had declartcd an about a third of the country from contrel 
independent republic in mountain zones of the government. Only the central plain 


along the Thailand borcler. Farther north south and east of Mandalay was open to 
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feucial warlords of the Sa JI LATE nattled 1 fOrelen Visitors 


protect the largest opium-erowine region in lim and I learned that we could fly by 


Southeast Asia. In the Shan and Kachin a@ing propjet to Pagan, Mandalay, and inie 
states the 127,000-man army of the Burma Lake, or take a 14-hour rail trip on the eu 
Communist Party controlled some 6,000 phemistically named Mandalay Express 

juare miles of Burmese territory bordering stringent gasaline rationing prevented 


(China's Yunnan Province (map, page 100). long road trips, a lowurist Burma clerk 


Phe ebb and flow of humanity crowds sampans and steamers launched 


i. from Narttira Jetty on the Rangoon River. A oanal links the Rangoon 
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And reminded us that our seven 
day tourist visas required us to spend the 
first and last day of 

For legitimate tourists Burma was a bar- 


ACh VISIt in 


Raneoon 


gain, costing little more than 350 :a day 


for transportation, hotels, and food. For 
WoOlld-he journalists the tourist trai didn't 
look encouraging. 

But gradually we found ourselves caught 
up ina conspiracy of hospitality. 1 met schol 
ars who talked proudly of Hurma’s wonders, 
and elder statesmen who candicly discussed 


ta Burma's major transportation route, the [rrawaddy River 


— 3 eo Tt ae 7 & cre Pa ee 
bo percent of the country and remndains nm Pri Fiy-§ 


Its WOES. oO knew how 
to find bGlack-market gasoline, We even 
found energetic young officials who gave us 
Introductions to their counterparts in other 
Villages and towns 

Lhus encouraged, we were ready to begin 


OUFr Marathon Commute 


NW MY FIRST TRIP I found that the 
road to Mandalay was an asphalt 
thread through a tapestry of track 


ional Vilage lite Al Pegu | wisited A 


1 
Whit Crain 


hipping for 930 miles 








*HAPED LIKE A KITE, trailing its tail along 


the sea, Burma, the largest country on the 


Southeast Asian mainland, covers a Texas- 
size area. Though it rinks among the ten poorest 
nations in the world, it is self-sufficient in food. 
The Burmans, the dominant ethnic group, nuni- 
ber some 25 million and inhabit the Irrawaddy 
River Basin, Groups with their own states 
include the Korens, Chins, Shons, Koyohs, 
Arakonese, Mons, and Kachins. 
Annexed to British India in 160, 
Burma gained separate status 
in the British Empire in 1937 
and achieved independence 






[_] Burma Communist Party “ope mare than eeven days 
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11 years later. In 1962 Generol Ne Win seized 


power and gave Burma his own form of social- 





iam. He od as president in 198] but 


retains Saaanunahtp ri af the ruling Burma 
Socialist Programme Party. Resolutely neutral, 
pee breed increased acceptance of foreign 


es goods such as blankets 
and bicyeles, But domestic 
demand outstrips prodtic- 
tion, and smuggling, 
which accounts for 
perhaps a third of 
the gross national 
product, fills the gap. 
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centuries-old: reclining Buddha known as 
Shwethalyaung, whe 
bliss while pilgrims marveled at his 150- 
foot-long body and sparrows chirped on his 


= 


7 foot nose 


emued m monolithic 


His mood seemed to suffuse the land 
Pony carts and trucks shared the highway 
companionably, Water butialo wallowed 
luxuriously in algae-green ‘eae before a 
drowsy audience of pigs and cows. Here 
wheelwrneht cheerfully sweated red me 
iron tires onto intricately carved rims. There 
skilled men and women took leaves and 
straw and giant bamboo and 
the roof thatch 
that would, 
become & house 





made of them 
27 wall 
tovether, 


ancl mats and wov 


panels when jonnedd 


F HOUSES there was need. Everv- 
where small children scurried like 
chipmunks, their faces striped with a 

rellowish bark talled Manaka, to 
pre serve their voung complexions. [ shared 
with them my roarside snacks of bright vel- 
low watermelon that tasted pink, peanuts 
with garlic and chili, and candy 
called jaggery, fresh from boiling caldrone 
al toddy palm juice. In return.a young moth- 
er offered me mv first Burmese chernot, a 

uming tube of com husk thatdribbled lam- 
ine fragments of tobacco, bark, and sundry 
leaves like a miniature forest fire 

There were many signs of prosperity, and 

farmer named U Aung AVaing gave Us 
come reasons. He'd borrowed $1,000 from 
the government to install a 110-foot weil and 
a diese 
ina year, allowing him to irngate profitable 
cOry-season (crops of corn, 
tomatoes, Now he could afford to hire labor- 
ers.ancd send his three sons to school 

Aung Kyaing’s inexpensive irrigation sys 
tem is one of an estimated 40,000 that have 
hel pec io create a green revolution in burma 
while nobody was looking 

‘Tube wells and pumps make the most 
cost-effective irrigation system there is 
They return about 20 percent:on invest 
ment,” a foreien hvdrologist told me. “The 
trouble is they're not dramatic enough. The 
planners in Rangoon want to see big impor 
tant dams and river diversions. Those svs- 
lems about $1,000 per acre. With 
pumps I could doit fora tenth the cost.’ 





powder, 
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Cost 


lime aged Again in Burma 


-powered pump. It had paid for itself 


Information about Burma's irrigation i 
hard to come by, Othictal statistics show that 
Le.5 percent of the country s 20 million acres 
iii é nop ane Cleves some Imrie on—aone aii 
the lowest ratios in Asia. But many experts 
believe the real figure ts much lower, due to 
poor maintenance and bacl engineering. So 
far only 15 percent of the irrigated land is 
said to be couble-croppedt. 

And couble-cropping 1scructal it Rurma’s 
agricultural economy Is not to stagnate 








Beauty in full bloom, Su Su Win, age 


i, oMWoiS he Stort of he i oe lcHirig 


ceremony. Despite thetr inferior status 


it buddhist doctrine 


Hurniese wonen 

Are or Fess oe ved rrr Tre dan rH eertcd 
re conmsiiered SOTA To men oy fa ct 
CWAtpm 


PcLrtes.,, 


Moarnted women keep thet 
retain ther own property, ani 
Raile Foy NMrces: 


Heaving teak logs that may weigh os much as four tons each, a bullock team shoulders 


imnbers onto da cart near o Redstereree who}, Burma SLO Les a! percent of the worloa 's tear 
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lin IS8dcerported more ton o hundred mitiian doliors’ worth of nord woods, mostly teak. But 


siash-und-burn deforestation and unrecuirted hurvesting could wipe out forests in ten years 
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“We've gone about as far as we can with 
miracle strains of rice,” an agronmomist told 
me at ¥Yezin Agnmcultural Kesearch Station 
near Pyinmana. “We've raised rice procliuc 
tion by 63 percent since 1977. That has 


helped save the economy, since rice earns 


half our foreign exchange. But the woeld 
nce market is weak. We need to diversify 
into crops such as corn, legumes, and pea- 
nuts. With proper irrigation we could har- 
Vest (Wo-or even LArte Crops a Vear, a8 Lhev 
doin California's Central Valley.’ 

Although the rice production boom stems 


from high-yielding 


develo ped 


Varieties 


oVerseas, Some researchers at Yezin beheve 
that Burma could offer the world an geri- 
cultural revolution of its: own 

As many a5 30,(1K) rice Varieties May exisl 
in the country’s northern areas, which mans 
plant geneticists believe to be among a hand- 
ful of dwindling zones in the world that pre- 
serve the genetic history of commercial food 
2,000 rice strains have 
been wentified at VYéezin-——some of them 
deep-water varniehes capable of surviving 
floods that destroy vast areas of rice seed- 
lings each year. VYezin’s researchers have 


aise discovered wild varieties of sursrcane 


Vlore. than 


Lat a 





thal are more disease resistant than strains 
now in Use 







HAT a garden line 
Burma could be l saw at Rvaukse, 
where white pagodas march in doz- 

ens up the low-lving hills, about 35 miles 
south of Mandalay. Beneath them the flat 
lands bloomed with fruit trees, chilies, 
mée, and cotton, and nursenes of rice seéd- 
lings shone jade green in suver pools. 


year-round 


a hit 


Even the temperature seemed to drop a 
few degrees 


Kvaukse's 


fruittulness was engineered 





900 years ago by an irrization system :or 
dered by Kine Anawrahta, who once ruled 
all Burma from Pagan. The British modern- 
ized the system in 1926, and it is still the 
country's most efficient and productive 

Britain had left its gardens too, most no- 
tahly at Mavmyo, a mountain town some 50 
road miles east of Mandalay. Here, with 
half-timbered houses, rose arbors, and stee- 
pied churches, colonial officials had created 
a portion of English countryside, complete 
with cloudy nights and balmy summer days. 

They'd also founded a 432-acre arbore 
tum that contained specimens of most of the 
trees and bushes found in Burma’s northern 
forests. | walked there with special interest, 
SInce it was is close toa forest as [was likely 
to get. Here were tall straight teak trees, 
graceful silver oaks, and brooding hard- 
woods called pyinkado and padauk. Aca- 
cias flourished pink and white blossoms, 
anid missed sib aeneranusios lurked in dense 
shade, mi @ their energies for spring. 
(stant Mention stalks clattered in the wind, 
anit In a patch of sunlizht i found opium 
poppies standing demurely among Enelish 
petunias and phiox 

Under Burmese rule the arboretum had 
become m1. forest eet center, and I came 
upon aA man carefull transplan ting seecl- 
lings into pols: There were coffee bushes, 
upple trees, chestnuts, grapefruit, and even 
cinnamon. 

“We hope to see great stands of these 
plants growing in the hills.” he said. “(ur 
natural forests are rapidiy disappearing, 

His and fear— confirmed ominous 
opinions I'd heard from expertsin Rangoon, 

In the Shan hills, bevond government 
control, urn agriculture had cde- 
stroved at least half the forest cover. In other 
northern wreas near navigable rivers, fire- 
wood gathering had become a major indus- 
trv, Serving southern regions denucted long 
neo, The destruction was spreading ata rate 


of 250,000 act 
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With the harwest in the bag, villagers 


rer Pegu PeLy ree for milling. Last 


wour's crop vielded ten million tons 
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“Wherever wecan, we Te trying to get the 
frontier peoples to grow fruit and other cash 
crops that preserve the topsoil,” the man 
said. “We've had some success. The Pa- 
laung people in northern Shan State have 
become very prosperous as tea growers. 
Grapefruit is doing very well near Mogok, 
and we now have many apple orchards in 
the Chin Hills. But much of the native fo- 
liage in the Chin and northern Kachin States 
is gone. Che land is erecding rapidly, With- 
out soil, there is-no bope at all.” 

There were other forest predators as well, 
living very far from the frontiers. Burma 
possesses some 8() percent of the world’s 
teak. which is worth more than 3160 a ton, 
In a drive to increase foreign earnings, Bur- 
ma's Timber Corporation had spent hun- 
dreds of millions of borrowed dollars to 
meéchanize teak harvesting. It was cutting 
about 540,000 bons a -vear 

“We estimate that the allowable harvest 
from the entire country is 625,000 tons a 
year,” the man told: me, “But most of the 
trees are in the insurgent areas, and we are 
simply clear-cutting in the smal] forests we 
control. Replanting has been veryslow. Un- 
less something changes, we will run out of 
marketable teak within ten years,” 


WAS READY for better news, and | 
found it after a white-knuckle ridé down 
the twisting mountain highway from 

Mavoryo to Mandalay 

“Within three to six months you will have 
success, said 73-vear-old Daw [hein Khin, 
a spirit medium famed for her familiarity 
and influence with powerful netherworld 
spirits called nats. I'd met her by chance, 
after walking clown a dusty side street to in- 
vestigate a cheerful clamor of flutes and 
drums, and found myself invited to a ma! 
pwe, or festival, to honor three nats who 
had brought a businessman great good 
fortune. 

She was presiding before an altar covered 
with offerings of rum intended to keep the 
spirits in a good mood, Frequently their 
moods are bad, she said, because they had 
achieved their status by means of peculiarly 
unpleasant deaths 

“We are honoring Ko Gyi Kyaw and the 
Brother Nats of Taungbyon,” she said, ex 
plaining that the brothers were particularly 
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powerful because they had been killed by 
having their testicles crushed 

Although worship of nats may embarrass 
intellectual Rurmese, belief in their powers 
has been deeply rooted for longer than his- 
Lory records. Almost everv pagoda has nat 
shrines Standing im the precincts of the 
serene Buddha 

Mandalay’s protector nat & known as 
Bo Bo (evi, a Brahmin who wandered to 





In the service of royalty, a sacred golden 
roonse (factng page), sel with gems, 

once held betel nuts. Among scores of 
treasures taken by the British in 18h, tf 
was retuned to Burma in 1864. Then, 
as @.gesture of goodwill, the goose was 
given to London's Victoria and Albert 
Afuseum by Ne Win. Cnigiae in its 
stance, the Shweyauttow Bucddhe (above) 
porntts to the location of the Royal 

Aalace in Mandalay. 
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Burma from India and became a councillor 
at an ancient court. His statue, wreathed 
with offerings of towels and silken scarves, 
stands partway up a le fhieht of 
stone steps that lead to the top of Mandalay 
Hill. From there you can gaze down on & 
dusty sprawl of buildings.ance called the 
Golden City. At its heart 6 & mile-square 
space surrounded by huge stone battlements 
that sheltered the exquisitely carved and 
gilded palace of ‘Thibaw, the last and most 
tyrannical of Burma's kings. He assumed 
the throne in 1878, assassinating more than 
70 family rivals, and surrendered it in 1885 
to the British, who had already conquered 
mucn of Burma in two earlier wars 
The Royal Palace was destroyed by shell 

fire when the British recaptured Mandalay 
from the Japanese in 1945. Now the battle- 
ments shelter little but bare ground, which 
members of Burma's socialist elite find use 
ful for polishing their golf game 





JIDBDHIST MONASTERIES = and 
shrines almost beyond numbering 
make Rangoon a holy city. But it is 

perhaps Burma's unboliest as well, for there 
is a flourishing black market whose shops 
and stalls display quite openly the illegal 
treasures of the outside w orld—pli istic toys 
and cheap watches, face powder and soap, 

F-shirts and jeans, and sewing machines 
with names like Porsche, BMW, and Fer- 
rari. This was commerce in the timeless 
Asian tradition, humped in backpacks over 
mountains ane riVers from faraway | places. 
There Was € Curious Innocence about rt. 

“lL think the government recognizes Una 
we neec these thing 5 a0 d turns.2 biind eve, 
said a Mandalay University student who 
Was showing me around 

The black market serves more serous 
needs as well. Some stalls were full of anti- 
biotics and surgical instruments. Hurma 
manufactures only 20 percent of the drugs 
ed by its people, and public health ts : 
matter of having the cash to pay premium 
prices for defense against malaria and ays 
entery, leading causes of death, Contracep- 
tives are black-market items too, since 
official policy bans family planning—de- 
spite a birthrate of 2.3 percent that adds 
some 875,000 babies a year to a poy ulation 
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Princely in garments of enbrotdered 
silk, 2ow Phome Kvaw reigns as the 
center of attention at hts shinbyu 


CETEMMOTTY Sepa! Saya hres Puls 


imitiotion as a nevice monk and 
reg rded as the most important moment 
7a 


fa young boys life. Following a feast 
given Dy the fariully, fis head is sored 
(above) and his robes bestowed 

(below). Boys ecnerally remain monks 


for several weers or months, tien 


retin to a mervual life-style 
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Mety pal rides before the colonial focades of the town of Mayvmvo. as Buddhist 


nuns step out on daims rounds, Set in the cool highlands above Mondalay, Maymyo 


Retdarers rel, [ Pr Ui j 
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Taking cover from a downpour, a 
soldier of the inaurgent Koren Nattonol 
Liberati m Anny pauses during a lull in 
the Sf eli ing Oy the village of Aur! Jie 
Rah (le aft) by Burmese government 
force 4 Wear crit i ul Bari irri #y rernlices, 
another Koren soldier (right) reflects 

the toughness that has ended the Karen 
people to maintain their mud over a 
iO0-milé slice of territory on Bunn s 
eqsterm. border. For thirty years, the 
Koren mimority fis wowed a guerrifta 
wir for independence, offen under 
pressure from superior Burmese forces 
The Koren National Liberation Any 
clans about 10,000 <r SOLCLErs, 


nwsily supported Dy a tevy i 


Lee 


soods sneaked over the That borde 

RKuaren-ocorntrolied section 
Here during the first day af the 

preionged POVETTUIMEIE Sere of Kirw /Afoo 

Rah last sunumner, a family (below) 

tries to stick tt out borricaded in a 


buriker m ri ‘i iy ei rth oni ¢ ip HLA. ] y 


later fled acres the nver inte The fared 


along with 2,000 other % viligsers 


Jiume and Acain in Aurrra 





Sex is the one black-market item seeming 
ly un#vailable in Mandalay or anywhere 
else in Burma. When I saw a sign advertis- 
ing Burmese Indigenous Massage, Il knew i 
steely fingers applied to nerve bun 
dles in shoulders, arms, and legs, a form 
of fingertip acupuncture. You have to be in 
shape forit. I'd had such a massage at Pegu, 
and my left-arm was still numb 
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Mandalay 4 Amarapura, 


if Bodawpaya built a sump 
The site may 
i Bat Centers of i iliza- 


to astucious monk 


nital in L783 
well be one of the « 
hlonin bisa according 


named U Pyinnya Zawta, whom [metat the 
Taung Lay Lone Monasten 
While digging foundations f 
building, he had discovered artitac E 
from the first century B.C. to the third cen- 
tury A.D.—an er cee ry carved head, no 
more than t 
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block bearing a fert ity sda and a lotus 
excavations revealed skele- 
tons and funerary urns, finely wrought star 
shaped stone rings, and many bone tools 
We believe | 
theory thal burmese culture was 
of a sudden 
he told me 


| 
biossom. Later 





wse artifacts disprove the 
the produc ; 
north,’ 

recently we had no 


migration from the 
‘nti 





artifacts earlier than the Pyu period of the 
eighth century. Now there is much work to 


do to discover the real roots of our culture.” 


For me, learning about Burma’s past was 
no ¢asier than learning about the present 
Archaeology has been shrouded in govern- 
ment secrecy since a Mandalay researcher 


incautiously mentioned his work to an 


American scholar in 1979. He was suspend- 
ed in disgrace when his work was cited in 
Western scientific journals. So violent was 
the reaction that Chairman Ne Win ob- 
served the 7Oth anniversary of the British- 
founded Burma Research Society by 


announcing its abolishment. He decreed 





that all archaeological publication would 
henceforth be done by the government. 

“We have not published a signiicant pa 
ner since,” a Mandalay University graduate 
student told me: “I can’t even tell you what 
we have found. But it has been extremely 
significant.” 

It was another tantalizing hint of what 
Burma had to offer. My store of such hints 
seemed by now tooverwhelm what I had ac- 
tually seen and learned. I'd taken a day-long 
trip on the Irrawaddy River to the north of 
Mandalay and rehshed its leisurely com 
merce of graceful sampans, piled high with 
meticulous arrangements of fruit and vege- 
tables and wood and ¢reat clay urns. At the 
river's edge I'd seen a timeless water festival 
of splashing children, of fishermen, of wom- 
en bathing with infinitely graceful modesty. 

But the Irrawaddy is 1,500 miles long, 
and | would see very little of it 

Atinle Lake I'd marveled at the world of 
floating gardens and stilted villages created 
by the Intha people and caught gitmpses of 
the tough and turbaned Shans who lived in 
the hills beyond. 1 would not see ther vil- 
lages or learn their ways. 

At Pagan [had walked amid thousands of 
old and crumbling pagodas, overwhelmed 
by such ancient prodigies of faith. But] was 
more curious about the glittering lights 
across the river, which marked production 
facilities of a huge new gas field that could, 
for all knew, be the key to Burma's future 

What had I accomplished then with my 
touristic pretense? 

I'd found it easy to learn what other pour- 
nalists had learned: ‘There are many neg- 
ative things to say about poor planning, 
inefficiency, and waste, caused largely by a 
welter of bureaucracies that compete more 
for the faver of an almost royal master than 
for the well-being of the state. 

Frustrated journalists write bitter stories, 
and for 22 years Burma had suffered them 
in rejective silence. 

I was not inclined to join that chorus. | 
had made (Continued on page T271) 


Fleeing to safety, people of Kaw oo 
Roan cross the Moet River into Thaiiond 
after Burmese:govermment forces unleash 
a barrage of shells, 





The derelict splendor of thousand-year-old Pagan is backdrop for the labors of 


farmers. Some 2,000 temples, remnants of Burma's first tmperial capital, follow 
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fl fornastery 


ane ture part of the Reyna F 


used as an apartment by King Mindon, 
ee | 


Mondoloay's founder and dn entightened 


Burmese 


took steps toward the moderuzation of 
Burma. The-structure wis dismant 


OY Fis Son J Law, moved ome smile to 


the palace 
monkhocd in 1879 


Hoty words written in stone jill 


marble slabs housed in 729 stupas at thi 


andalay (above). At 
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contain the entire Buddhist canon 
Sometimes culled the "world's largest 
book, it wos created in 1472 under 
ith the help of 


2 O00 monks wit required almost six 


Burma's last royal capital, kriown as 


the oidern City, Mindoloy suffered 
= Se oe wa (isa at Fee TT 
heavy devastation during World War I] 


when shelling destroyed the Royal Palace 


and numerous pagodas. Today a dusty, 


sprawling town of 600,000, Lt remains a 


center of art and crafts, a3 well. os the 
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oo Ten’ trie] ls inc fone Tw Hany Men 
Ari Women Ot strengti mination, and 
warmth: And besides, whatever its woes 

Burma had avoited the genocidal wars that 
had swept most of Southeast Asia. [ts people 
had never starved, [t= leaders had conduct- 
ed themselves with scrupulous honor in 
world affairs, helping to found the Non- 
Aligned Movement, and then denouncing 
itand walking out when Cuba tried to take 
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WY LAST VISIT TO RANGOON 
| I discovered one positive thing that 
Dcould do 
At the national museum I'd seen a photo 
graph of five tiny and exquisite bronze fig- 
urines dug up in 1967 from a Pyu site nea 
Prome (Pveé), dating from the sixth or sev- 
enth century. [hey were dancers and musi 
cans, escorted by @ jester, and with their 
fluid grace they seemed to embody a spirit 
of Burma that I'd only sensed, not seen 
Four of them had been stolen within «a 
month of their discovery. A distinguished 
archaeologist asked me il 1 could try to find 
out where they bad been solct. 
Cin my return to Washington, 2D. C., ] 


male discre L DOCU CAPO Une to Mee 
LE.8 


[was wrong. Within atew weeks the fig 


unine:—worth almnost $2750.000 to rollec- 


with secretiveness 2nd Suspicion 


tors—were found and on their way back 
ta Rangoon 

Later | saw the ecstatic storiesin Burmese 
pe SALTS: Wilh phot ! an ‘ of i itticial ; 
beaiIning anc applauding at the official 
presentation 

These were the men ['cl never managed to 
meet, who might have made it possible to 
tell a different story than | have told. 

But still, lL had come uninvited to Burma 
ld stolen a minor treasure of new experi 
ences in & reclusive ial d 


Atleast could feel that I'd helped to even 


the score [| 


Bearing a burden of faith, a Burris 
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LIFE OF A FOREST HUNTER 


The Great Gray Owl 


ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY MICHAEL 8. QUINTON 





BEDRAGGLED AFTER A NIGHT'S RAIN, a great gray 
owl shelters her owlets— hatched a few days apart — 
in a nest atop a lodgepole-pine snag in Island Park, 
Idaho. One of the world’s largest owls, inhabiting 
northern coniferous forests, the great gray is 
elusive and little studied. 
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“WETTING TO ARNOW the wild and 
reclusive great gray owl was the 
challenge of my life. Fortwo 
years | lived with this marvelous 

bird, Sitte nefulosa, inthe forests of 

[sland Park in eastern Idaho, just west of 

Yellowstone National Park. An 

estimated 50,000 great gravs inhabit North 

America: an unknown number live in the 

northern reaches of Europe and Asia, 

(sreat grays are squatters; they use 
nests other birds build. So, to get close to 
them, | built a nest (upper left) by 
sawing off the top of a lodgepole pine. | 

hoped they would use it, and they did. 

After the owls moved in and their eges 
hatched, I built a blind nearby (right) 

The owls were remarkably tolerant of 

humans, and I was able to get quite close 

to them. At another nest, however, a 

mother owl (above) came right for me, feet 

clenched like fists. 'd been hit by those 

fists before. That's why I'm wearing a 

hard hat. 


National Geographic, July 1984 
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WV E-BOAT BI fi ereat eray (above) in Vellowstone 
Pali down ona pO ket gopher in a burrow just unde 
the surface of F the ground. Prey clutched tn its claws, 


another owl | shopoavaphed in Island Park ilies back to Lhe nest 
(right), The owls feed primanily on voles, shrews, and other 
smnall mammals; here they concentrate on the abundant gophers 
Because these owls evolved in northern latitudes, where there 
are long periods of daylight, great grays hunt as elficiently Dy 
day as by night. 

Perching in trees overlooking grassv meaclows crisscrossed 
with gopher tunnels, the birds listen with remarkable ears to the 
faint sounds of moving gophers. The feathers surrounding 


each eve function like a dish antenna, directing sound to the 





intl, larger ancl higher 
than the left, each receives sound at a clitterent volume and 
angie, Meili the owls to pinpoint a sound's source through 


ears. Since hig right ear opening 15 5 


triangulation with uncanny accuracy. Keen vision also aids then 
hunting: By reeling in an artificial mouse Across snow 
ornithologist Dr. Robert W. Nero has enticed great grays from 
as faraway as J00 yarcis 

An owl signals its bunting pounce by Straightening up and 
flexing its wings and its tail. Then tt suddenly swoops down 
some birds hover over their prey before the dive—a headlong 





plummet that ends with ome of the owl's feet jammed into the 
gopher hile 

You can tell right away if the owl's got.one. There is a 
distinct flinching of the foot that’s in the gopher hole, and the leg 
jerks convulsively. Then the bird reaches down with its bill 
and kills the gopher with a bite to the back of the head 

During winter, when five-foot snows make such hunting 
impossible in Island Park, the owls move from the high ground 
down to farmland farther south, where there is less snow 
Even then they can plunge through a foot and a half of snow 
including crust half an inch thick, to catch prey 
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REINFORCING THE BONDS of courtship, a male 
great gray (left) perches on a branch of a lodgepole pine 
i @ in Island Park, offering the pocket gopher he has in his 
bill to his mate on a lower branch, [had been waiting for this to 
happen. The female was-sitting by herself, a short distance 
from the nest where her young had already hatched 

During courtship a similar ritual takes place: if the female 
accepts the food offering, bonding is evidently assured, and the 
pair mates, Presumably the male has demonstrated that he can 
provide food for the family 








for the female during the nesting 
period and for the voung When the ¢ges hatch. Owls start 
looking for nesting sites as early as mid-February. Eggs are laid 
between mid-March and June. 

Loving pair (below), a male at left and his mate engage in 





preening and nuzzling. First they begin to mbble each other's 
facial feathers. They also use therr talons to preen the facial 
feathers and later move to the breast and back plumage 
Feathers that are out of place are readjusted 

Here the owls are rubbing against each other, much as a cat 
rubs itself against your leg. The whole activity lasts about five 
minutes, Il think mutual preening also reinforces the pair bond 
and, apparently, fosters continuing trust and cooperation 
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rj Vik WORNING AFTER a violent snow 
ae : 
whirled throweh Island Park in late Ma, 


hart nulls 
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till Sif n heregers. A male is 


(fucing pare, top) that his mate has rejected. ! 
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eres, which take about 30 days to hatch, Two hatchlings (middle) 
wear white Gite tee th weed to crack the chell of their eres Spreac ne 
its wings for balance, a four-week-old owlet (bottom) clambers toa 
higher perch after jumping from its nesta common occurrence as 
chicks seek shade from the sun. Parents continue to feed and watch 
over them. At about two months, owlets take their fhiehts 


afternoon (above), For a long time the bird resisted my 


efforts to photograph him bathing. | followed him as he 


| yar SHING HIS WINGS, a male bathes ona hot July 


flew toward the stream. Every time he got into the water and 
I came within camera range, about 50 fect away, he'd take off 
[ continued the pursuit, chasing him all the way up the stream 
until finally he flew off through the forest. [ followed. Though 
the owl was determined to take a bath, ] was just as 
determined to lake his picture 
About 400 yards away there was another stream, and alter 

more owl-and-photographer games the owl finally gave up, and 


| came as close as ten feet. After a thorough bath the bird 


ightroped out of the water on a log (right) and tlew to a tree. He 


faced the sun to dir oll a hit, are then he beran ie preen 
ronning each individual feather through his bill—even his toe 


feathers. Afterward he moved to a shady perch and rested 
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We POING ON SILENT WINGS. a mother ow! returns to 
ier nest (right), lsreat grays doa not migrate, bul they do 
F > become nomads if their food st pply runs thin 
‘id against Goliath (helow eft), a robin bores in on an 

Ow a perched too close to the robin's nest. The robin flew right 
into the ow!l's body. but the owl cidn't budge. When the robin 
attacked arain and again, the ow! finally got the message and 
ape eel re by ray : 

(;reat prays have few predators; the birds’ worst enemy & 
than, who encroaches on their habitat tor lumber and clears il 
for farmland. ‘Traps, guns, :and traffic are also hazards: Overa 
meriocd of hwo and a hall months Lor. Nero rec neared the remains 
of 50 great grays struck bs automonies and trucks ona 35-mih 
stretch of Highway | east of Winnipeg 
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In & aclane area of Island Park (below right) a male 
perches on a snag, listening for gophers. There are lots e them 
there, but very few perches fo1 HateTHing posts. | followed this 
bird for two hours, and he dicin't make a single kill 











IKE A CHAMELEON ON A LOG, 8 real gray owl 
blends with the bark of a cottonwood tree. When | 

wf spotted this owl, [ moved to a better poimt to 
photograph it. Then the bird seemed to disappear, its 
camoullage virtually perfect. I located it again when it turned 
and | could see its yellow eves. 

[ve photographed elk, grizzives, mule deer, moose, 
pronghorns, otters, covetes, badgers, martens, weasels, skunks, 
earles, ospreys, red-tailed hawks, and other kinds of owls. But 
the great gray—that bird is special. It's number four on the 
American Birding Association's list of Most Wanted Birds. It's 
number one on mine [] 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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THE CONSERVATION FUELS 


How coal and uranium save oil 





yo reduce our depen- 
dence on oil, Americans 
are using more electricity, 
and our utilities are using 














more coal and uranium to 
generate it. These secure, 
domestic fuels help con- | 
serve oil, so we depend 

less on imports, we send | 
less money overseas, and 

We Can Use Our existing 

oil and gas where they're 
really needed, 


When people see lower cil 
prices and hear about an “oil 
glut,’ conserving oll doesn't 
SOc so) important. 

But the recession that 
spurred the oil glut—hy pur- 
ting nergy intensive incius- 
trics into decline and turning 
consumers into Conservers— 
is going away 

As the American economy 
recovers, we Will be using more 
ark) mire clectricity. America 4 
use of cléctricity has histori- 
cally grown hand in hand with 
ourGNP We need enough 


clectricity to sustain a healthy 
economy, Bul we need to cor- 
serve oil, too. Here's how we 
cun de both. 


Why we still need 
to conserve oil 


Conserving oil is still critically 
important for several reasons: 
® The U5. Geological Survey 
estimates that ewen with new 
discoveries, our oll resources 
will be depleted in 36 years, at 
current production levels 

* We now importapproxi- 
mately 25 percent of our oil at 
a cost of about $60 billion a 
year, and Our imports are again 
growing, increasing ctr track 
deficit and owr vulnerability to 
furcign supplicrs 

® Foonomc recovery world- 
wide will trigger increased oil 
importing by other countries 
Greater demand could push 
DICes up ain. 

* With the political uncer- 
tainties in the Middle East, 
another oil disruption is a 


real possibility, 
® Our cxisting ofl and gas 
supplics need to be preserved 
for more essential uses: oil for 
transportation and petro 
chemicals: gas for home heat- 
ing and certain industrial uses. 
The government recognized 
the value of oi] and gas years 
ago and passed the 1978 Fuel 
Use Act, restricting the con- 
struction of any major new oil- 
or gas-fired electricity plants 


Electricity: 
a conservation tool 


Electricity is often more 
efficient than the direct burn- 
ing of oil Or gas, and many 
industries have switched in- 
creasingly to clectricity to 
improve productivity. 

This has made clectricity 
an integral part of our grow- 
ing cconomy. But since oil is 
no longer a wise choice for 
chectricity generation, what 
SOUIICtS GIN Wwe count on fora 
accure, dependable supply? 
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horneds of oil 


Coal and uranium: 
the conservation fuels 


Over the past decade, while 
Americas use of electricity 
Brow Over 25 percent, our 
electric utilities reduced their 
usc of ol by over $5 percen 
by using more coal and 





uranivum:-fucled nuclear 


power Today, about two 
thirds of qur electricity comes 
from these hwo secure, ¢cc 
nomial Fucks 

We have encugh coal to lasq 
hundreds of yours, and far 
more Uranium than we need 
for the lifetimes of all our 
nuctear plaints bath operaring 
and under construction 

The conservation potential 


of uranium is truly remarkable. 


AL UO-megawiatt nuclear 
power plant cin be fueled for 
three vears by one uranium 


—= 
—————— — = = 


fuel core. A similar-size oil 
fired plant would require 40 
million barnels of oil 


The cost-savings of 
nuclear power 


The average cost of electricity 
irom the 80 operating nucicar 


Pints in the 1S. ts fess ther 
half the cost of electricity 


from oibburning power 


plants. Since 1974, nuclear 
power has saved ratepayers an 
estimated $40 hillion, and 
CONLNUCS LO save Patepayers 
$4-36 billion cach year 

The reason for the savings 
is the low cost of the uranium 
Toel. Even though 2 ouchear 


plant costs more to build, over 
the 30-00 40-vear lifetime of 
the plant the lower fuel Costs 
Cain Pcsult in savings when 
compared with the cast of oil- 
generated clectricity, 

Nuchear pants are also envi- 
ronmentlly clean. And they 
have one of the best safery 
records of any major indus- 
trial cniterprise. 


| America needs a 
bakanced energy mix 


Although we have plenty of 
Coal, is risky to beoorne, too 
dependenton airy one source. 
Ant thencare very few alter: 
native sources that can make 
iraer contribution to our 
national clectricity needs, We 
need uranium a8 wellas coal 
In Our enerey mix. 

While speaking before the 
National Committee of the 
World Energy Conference 
(February &, 1984), U.S. Secre 
tary of Energy Donald Hodecl 
Sid that nuclear power is 
“an Imperative, notan option, 
for assuring reliable wd acde- 
quate electricity supply in the 
United States and the rest of 
the world” 

With uranium and coal, we 
Gain sitnificantly seduce cur 
dependence on foreign oil and 
still have the electric capacity 
we need fora healthy. growing 
COMTI 
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Information about energy 
America can count on today 
|S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





“Save the Bay” stickers sprouted 
...@ven on watermen’s boats 


(OODIDEA inthe hands of a few deter- 
mined citizens remains a powertul force 
in America. That, after all, was the way this 
Society was begun, and examples are on ev- 
ery side. I've been especially impressed hy 
the efforts of private groups working at the 
local or regional levels on behalf of conser- 
vation, with a case in pont close to home 
anc heart, 

For 50-years I've spent time out on Chesa- 
peake Bay, and hke many others I have seen 
that great estuary deteriorate, Yet by the 
early 1960s flickers of public 
concern had not vet turned 
into action. Why not? That 
question was put to the then 
congressman tor Marviand’s 
Eastern Shore, the late Rog- 
ers C. BR. Morton, by people 
at a Baltimore meeting. The 
genial Morton grew serious, 
even somber, Arthur W. 
Sherwood recalls, saving 
that the government could 
then do very little, and that 
suitmificant remedies would 
require involvement ol many 
concermed people and com- 
mitment of private re- 
sources, That's the challenge 
[throw back to you, he said. 

Sherwood picked it up and, with a small 
croup helped by private philanthropy, 
founded the Chesapeake Bay Foundation 
(CBF). It was a tiny organization, a public- 
Interest law firm later supplemented by a 
program in field education. CBF's growing 
pains were severe when it jumped into con- 
troversies and gol, according to Sherwood, 
the reputation of being “a pretty cocksure 
outfit, maybe too big for its britches.” 

CBF nearly sank under that reputation, 
co Sherwood abandoned his law practice for 
ten years toserveus CEF cirector—oreaniz- 
ing, stump speaking, and writing from a less 
militant perspective. CHF slowly revived. 
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Programs were added piece by piece; the 
views of every side on Bay issues were con- 
sidered. Hundreds of otiten members grew 
to thousands, and CRF “Save the Hay” 
stickers sprouted on bumpers and even on 
watermen’s boats 

Awareness of the Bay's condition grew, 
and other private groups, such as the Citi- 
zens Program for the Chesapeake Bay, 
made contributions. The Environmental 
Protection Agency conducted a massive 


study: cOVermOors of Marvland, Virginia, 
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and Pennsyiwania met; state legislation and 
funding increased; and President Reagan 
singled out the Bay's plicht in his 1984 State 
of the Union address. 

EF has also helped and grown—to more 
than 20,000 members and a staf of 40 con- 
ducting programs in environmental educa- 
tion and defense, in land conservation, and 
in public awareness: For CBF president 
William C. Baker, the challenges now are to 
manage growth and sustain public interest 

The Bay 1s far from saved: without citizen 
concern and action it might be all but dead 
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It's nol cmcemrnion for one 
amily bo have a variety 
ance policies from a variety of 
INSUTINCe Companies 

Bul there ts an alternativ 
You can satiely your insurance 
needs through one source 
Nictropolitan Insurance 
Companies 

We protect deh 47 million 
people not onl yo with ue t rest 
aned, bul a 80 Wil h insurance 
phair fic the it health, auto, 
hone and retirement* 
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For example, cur Whole Lik 
Mls coverage gives vou one 
Of the est Guys in permanent 
N=EUTENCe protection, A 
Vietropotitan hornkeowner pal 
ry Cia Save YOu Whores by 
offering flexible deduct 
While a Metropolitan IRA fbi 
provides lor & More Secure Ti 
UTement With guaranteed prin- 
cipal. And when we aturvevect 
auto policyholders, 89 percent 
of the respondents ex presser] 
ehistactiarn with 
efficiency of our claitkt serncice 

Bul most importantly, when 
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vou leal with Mein CLT, 
You deal witha trained profes- 
sional who can help vou with 
Voor individual needs. IF you'd 
hike this: kind of service, conve- 
pa Ckd tt ain commitment from an 
MeUrance acer, just call your 
Metri if elite Peopresrntanve. 

Its gomel to know that no 
Matter What happens, 
Metropolitan will really stanc 
rvs Cr 





METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 
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The Franklin Mint Record Soctety presents 


the witrmiate pri vate [library of recorded rritesic 


) Greales) ec ndings 
(of al time i 


A unique collection of ihe ereatest performances ever recorded, 


selected by an international panel of music authorities 
and presented on 100 records of superb proof quality. 





> & or the first time to history, the world's 
~/ greatest works of music—and the preat 
est Pecorded performances of those 
iworki—are being brought together in 
ra! one unique collection of distinctivels 
high-quality records. Touly theultimate 
collection of fine fecorded music, 

These are the supreme masterpicces of man's mus 
cal genius, periormed by the most outstanding art 
its wl the century, Together, they form « library 
unprecederiocl—and unsurpassed —in the history ol 
ELL be Thee fi! fereatiecsi Aecordings if Ad 7 irae 





The greatest music —the grewtest performanc 
An international panel of rengwried mursie auther- 
(hes WH aonoinied fo Parlicipite in the selection of 
thee prcat reco cdi rages This cers lngttiaishend pane | coun 
sidered courithess recordings of cach of the greatest 


WOKS Of MUMC—=8 momentos task. 





For instance, members of the panel reviewed 24 
recordings of Beethoven's 7th Svinphony and chose 
the gov they considered sunerior to al) other: Tos- 
camini with the New Work Philharmonic. From 30 
recordings of the Nutcracker Suite, the panel! se- 
lected the ane greatest performance: Fiedler and the 
Boston Pipes 

Stimilariv, the recurdinigs ot ubt Frere Creat yin 
phonies, concertos, sonatas rhapsodies, Galler anid 
vocal music were carefully reviewed and the most 
outstunding pecocmance in each inttance wis tee 
omiimnetided by the panel, 

The creation of this definitive opllection has heen 
mide possibile through the cooperation of leading 
record compunics both here and abroad 

Among the works chosen for the collection ate mas 
terpicces by Beethoven, Brahma, Mozart, Tcohai 
koveky Schubert, Rachmaninoff Verdi) — pertormed 
by Viadimir Horowits, Jnacha Heilete, Enrico Caz 
russ, Van Cliburn, Isaac Stern, Artur Rubinstein, 
Leontyne Price—with the world's great orchestras 
uniter the ctirection of Toscanin), Ormandy, Bern- 
bicin, Stoakewski. von Kainhin aimone others. 

In cVerv sense, the ultimate pri vile librury ol 
recorded music—to be cherished for w lifetime 


Superb proof-quality recordings 


Each tecord is cxceothonel for its claritv ancl tonal 
quality—captoring the beauty of today’s finest per- 
formance: and, ol the historic performances of the 
Past. Indeed, the recordings of legendary greats such 
os Caruso and Ponselle have been remarkably im 
proved by electronically removing imperlections in 
the earlier recordings. 

Appropriate toa collection of this importance, the 
records will be pressed in a dust-free, atmosphere- 
controlled “clean recm," where standards of quality 
control are stricter than in other facilities 

Aspecial anti-static vinyl compound will be tise in 
the production of the records, which resists (he accu- 
mitlation of dust in the sensitive record grooves. This 
exclusive compound, together with the cunchul press- 
ing technique employed, creates a record of excep- 
tional fidelity that is also heavler. tore ngid and 
mare durable than ordinary necords. A record of true 
pracy eenoiry 
fhe (00 Greatest Recordings of All Time \s alse 


ee. ere bic : Pye he 
avieble on high-quality tape cossethes 


Handsome library albums provided 


To match the quality of the recordings, custom 
Hesipmed litrary albums are provided for all 100 
records. Each alburn holds four long-playing 12 
records. The 25 library algo are specially designed 
to complement the recordings thvery protect. Each is 
hardbound and attractively designed. And the spine 
al cach album bears the identification ol the type of 
music te be found on the records inside 

These library albums also include specially writ- 
ten and illustrated commentaries discussing the 
teat masterpiece! and their composers, and provid- 
ing fascinating background on the orchestras, con- 
ductors and soluists. 

Thus: you will enrich your understanding of great 
musice—and intraduce your family toa a world of 
neasure and cultural satisfact bon 


D ifte Pens 


Created solely for subscribers to this series 


Tie (00 Greatest Recordings of All Pree is beng pro- 
duced coclusmely for those who enter subscriptions to 
this series Amd the oollectionomay be acquired only 
fron The Franklin Mint Record Society, To begin 
buliding vou private library of the world’s greatest 
performances on proof-quality records, please mail 
Mur application by July 4], 198-4, 
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The Franklin Mint Recon Society | 
| Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 1900! 
| Please enter my subscription for Tie (00 Grease Recuedings 
) FA Trew, consaing of (OU proctqualiry records in custome | 
|; Gesigned brary albura, at the iseuc pice ol $10.75" plus3.95 | 
| for packaging. supping and handling per record 
ce Pave ke rie ual rent tow. Every other month twill re- | 
) ceive o 4-reoord album. And I will be billed for azach albumin | 
two cual monthly installmerts, begitining when oy first al t 
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| ? 
| “ok BM ER Ghee Tee I 
j t 
a , . . | 
Check here jo receive the collection.on high-quality Delbyt | 
coded, chromium digside (ape cassettes. Same price and ; 
Witectipibin plan, A set of handsome conection’ &§ caes to i 
| hold the entire collection will be sent to you ot norwtre cost : 
| 
j Treader! of Dalby foifaroneris | 
| | 
| | 
; i 
i VENA ELE z a 
| : a cnn Ie £2 BURJ TS SCC Fae | 
| Wi i 
) Mrs , 
! A jaa , 
] Biel Pie jm fey | { 
i | 
| 
| Address ) 
i I 
Liety 
{ i 
| 
i ; I 
» State, Zip i 
i | 
| Please mail by July 31, 1984. 
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gasoline: SU 2000” Super Unleaded 





Ail gasolines are not alike. causing engine Knock. In fact, 


. SU 2000's formuia ls'sounique High ovte it E paren the longer you use SU 2000, 
toot dhe Aju it's patented. And SU 2000 : Reduces intake deposits the better it can be for YOur 
also has nigh octane. {t's : Never blended with methanol engine. 
ihe Comee among the highest octane a For truly gold standard per- 
Bitton premium unleaded gasolines octane booster.) formance, get new SU 2000 
sats available. (Note: SU 2000 is SU 2000 helps Keep your Super Unleaded, In the black 
al! The ‘Locden never blended with meth engine clean mile after mile.it |§ and gold pump at the Shell 
5, Wegner anol, a law-priced alcohol is designed to reduce critical Station nearest you. 
Aijemie eal Sliced some Suppli@éTs Use as an intake deposits that may be 


The longer vou use it, the better it can be for your engine. 


TO CURE 
TECHNOPHOBIA YOU NEED 
A GOOD PSYCHOLOGIST. 


A lot of people have a real phobia about new technology At ATeT. we 
have someone who can help. In fact, we have over 150 of them. 
Psychologists who observe people to test their reactions to new 
products. To find out what they're comfortable with, And what they're not. 
And as we devel se new products, we evslog new ways of testing 
peoples reactions to the 
You see, at ATT we » believe even the most advanced technolagy is of 
ttle use if people are afraid of using it. 
AT&!. Were reaching out in new directions. 

















A Marathon 
to fit the pace 
of any office. 


No matter what pace you've set for 
yourself, theres a Xerox Marathon 
Copier built just for you, 

Copiers ened to withstand 
the greatest tests of endurance. 

F or example. consider the 1075 
Marathon Copter. 
Its designed to fit 
up to twenty con- 
fiurations. To 








help | you meet all your growing 
cOp\ needs, 

The 1075 also has the ability 
to think for itself. To constantly 
monitor and adjust ttself making 





sure every copy looks as good as 
the original, 

It will even communicate over 
100 easy-to-understand messages. 

If your pace demands a mid-siz 
copier, itS nice to know no other 
manufacturer offers as wide a 
selection. And our three latest 
 MEROK entries prove our 


1055 : point. Heres a 
vase | 





sampling ol how 
they run. 


The 1055 Marathon is unsur- 
passed for technical and graphic 
reproduction needs including vart- 
able reduction and ye ld in 


1048 


1% increments. 

The Xerox 1048 . 
Marathon can give 
you up to 40 copies 
a minute, plus two-sided copies of 
a two-sided original. 

And the 1045 Marathon is so 
adaptable, you can choose from 
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12 possible con- XEROX. 
figurations. 4045; 
lf you re CONSI- €, ‘A 

deringa desktop MARATHON” 
copier, Aerox has also und undergone a 
Marathon effort to meet your 
needs. For instance, the 1035 Mar- 
athon 1s the first desktop copter 
, equipped with four 
7? reduction and two 
| P) enlargement 

__ ae) modes. In addi- 
tion. there are five contrast settings 
lor colored or problem ort zl inals. 
Finally, the most 
Inexpensive copier 
Merox has ever 
introduced has al 
also earned the name Marathon: 
The Xerox 1020 Marathon. Stand- 
ing only 11" high and 17” square, 
every major component has under- 
gone a grucling array of stress 
tests and It comes equipped with a 














powertul microprocessor and 
advanced electronics. 

But that’s not the whole story. 
Because every Marathon copier 

r. . is partol Team 

Tea m Xerox AETOX, a 
wide array of products, people 
and services to help meet all your 
information needs. 

The Marathon Copiers from 
Aerox. Setting the pace for any office. 


for more mfommation, call SOR IE IE, ev. Ade 
ir ¥ ec Aron offices, of Wiad int Ubi copa: 
Keri Corp. Hew 4) Ry heirs ew ‘York Myo2 
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Hologram Cover 

Lost my balance and fell into your March 1984 
cover. Might have been seriously injured. 

Fortunately, the eagle was dozing! 

Robert L. Kocher 

Thousand Oaks, California 

Beautiful and fascinating—but I may never get 

bevoned the cover. 





Koy Tretease 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


suipert, absolutely superb. 
Natalie Parkison 
Brighton, Colorado 


Few readers, | suspect, experienced my thrill of 
seeing a bold 3-D image of the engie. Full depth 
perception was something [haven'l had since an 
aviation accident $4 years ago deprived me of the 
sight of my right eve. | don't pretend to wnder- 
stand the mechanism by which one eve can per- 
ceive a three-dimensional image from a flot 
hologram, but it certainly works. Perhaps one 
day books will be illustrated with such images, to 
the delight of readers with single vision as well as 
those with normal sight. 
Frank B. Brady 
Annapolis, Maryland 
I wonder how many others automatically looked 
on the other side of the marvelous hologram cov- 
er to ste what was behind it! 
Elizabeth R. Goree 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


We do know of one reader who tried to scrape 
away the foil to find a prizewinning number. 


You state that the hologram on the cover is the 
first such to be published by a “major magazine.” 
My memory suggests that many years ago, before 
its demise, Look magazine published oa holo- 


cilia Charles ©, Houston 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 
The 3-D pichire you refer to was a stereoscopic 
color photograph covered by lenticular plastic, 
dius net a hologram. 


Why isit that when viewed upside down, the im- 

age reverses itself? The wings of the cagle come 

forward, and the body takes on the appearance of 
amold? 

Frank ©, Shaw 

Seattle, Washington 


Vou have discovered that our hologram has hwo 
personalities, Turning the eagle wpside down 
produces a mew set of light waves, and each eve 
now gees wheal the olker did before, reversing 
depin perception and making Lie eagle's wings 
bulge onftward and the cheal inward. 


Lasers 

The March issue's feature on the laser was excel- 
lent! The article, however, did not mention the 
“cold laser” now being utilized by physical thera- 
pists, This helium/neon laser provides clinicians 
with a method of enhancing healing of open 
wounds. En addition, this brilliant red beam has 
been shown to serve as an analgesic when target- 
ed at acupuncture and trigger points on the skin. 
Currently under clinical investigation, the cold 
laser promises to be a valuable adjunct to physi- 
cal therapists and colleagues in allied health 


professions. 
Joseph Kahn 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook, New York 
Rhinos 


[was very interested in the article onthe killing of 
rhinos (March 1984), I detest seeing these mag- 
nificent beasts killed just fortheir horns. [sit pos- 
sible that rangers. and game management 
personnel could dart-tranquilize many of the rhi- 
nos and remove the horns? They could bandage 
the wound, give appropriate antiblotics—if 
needed—and release the animal. Since the horn 
grows back, the rhino would not be permanently 
disfigured, but its value to poachers would be 
greatly reduced, 

Clay Lasiter 


Harlingen, Texas 


Taw ideo has been augeested by a mumtber of our 
readers. However, besides the prohibitive ex- 
pense of finding, darting, and dehorning the rhi- 
nos af repealed intervals, hornliess rhing cows 
might he less able te defend their calies, 


A “white" rhino indeed! The color is litth differ- 

ent on either the white or black. Not white, but 

the Dutch word weit, referring tothe upper lip. It 

Was misunderstood for white, and the misnomer 
stuck. It is really the wide rhino. 

Bob Aungst 

Edina, Minnesota 


The name does derive from the wide square smout 
and not the skin color, which takes on the hue of 
the sou miwhich the rhine walows, Ceratother- 
jum eimuimn 1 sew efficially Anown asthe square- 
lipped or white rhinoceros, also Witrenoster. 
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metropolis develops its haracter and 
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Your feature on Calgary (March 


Dore both the roving fills ane formidable Ri Ky 


oats 
form Calgary's western back- 


Mountains that 
drop. Calwary is. aconglomerate of praine farms 


foothill ranches. and mountain tourism, with oil 
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ative Calearian, [ was surprised to learn 


that (aleary meant “bay farm,” | Was alwass 


Come 


unider the impression that the Scottish meaning 
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Cindy Bnns 


Caleary, Alberta 
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China's Remote Peoples 


greatly enjoved vour article “Peoples of (hina’s 


For Provinces” (March 1434 


VREW Of 0 TE pie but the PeiS1 On PTeseni 


with the color) 


injustice to the Tibetan nation comes aeross.a ot 


to Canada. 
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Nat. The caption on page 309 tells ws that 1.27 
million Tibetans remained in 1957, ane that this 
number has steadily risen. Tibetan reports I've 
read quote the figure al-six million! The popula- 
tion couldn't have grown so quickly, considering 
that about 100,000 Tibetans left in the late 1950s 
and early "60s, and at least thal many were killed 
in the Chinese takeover 


James Moore 
Wauconda. Washinrton 


The latest official Chinese population figure i 
2 a02 104 for POa2, Phe sox mulion Agure may re- 
fer to fitelom oround the world, Following a 
population decline due to celibacy, abyomal 


health standards, and child maortalify—and the 
exodus of 100,000 Tibetans tn 1030 aflerthe Chi- 
nese lakeover—tte frend has reversed toith an 
eitimated increase of abowl 2 percent annually 


The slender stee] cables shown across the Dacu 
River are a wonderful modernization of the 
woven-hamboo cables we saw in western Yunan 
Provinee in [947, The cables were two inches 
thick, and the traveling harness was a cotton 


sash, As the traveler sped down the cable, he 


Made a judgment as to when to press a forked 
stick against the cable to provide braking. Lf he 
brtked too soon, his momentum was lost, and he 
would have to pull himself hand over hand up the 
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Alrnest like déyi wu, the rat-a-tat of marching crams 
will tt ans Or) VOU hack to the days of heraldry 
and chivalry, 

Whatever vour interest, Corucla can <atisty tare 
mee. 

Grothe buildings seri the glory of autumn cooler, the 
Glitter of North Amenca's newest concert hall, or the down 
home, toe-ta ppg misc of a lewal fickle 

Conada. Where the ole and the new chwell side by side 
Come this autunrnin for the endless surprise. 

ror information to help pln your trip write: 
Conachian Tourism, Box 119? 7, Glenview, [lito 60005, 


AMERICA BORDERS ON THE MAGNIFICENT 
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) dream is our dream, too. 


Asa nakercl home appliances, Whirlpool Corporation understands how 
important the home is to millions and millions of people. We know that it 
gives them a place of shelter, a source of pride and a sense of accomplish- 
ment. We also know that major home appliances go a long way toward 
making a house a home. This is why we promise to build and sell only 
quality, honest appliances designed to give you your money's worth...and to 
stand behind them. We stand behind them by offering programs that 
include our Cool-Line® service, Tech-Care”™ service ib he helpful do-it- 
yourself repair manuals. 

Standing behind our products is not just our way of doing business, it's 
our way of furthering the American dream. 

“Whi 
Ho 





cable. If he did not brake soon enough, the mo- 

mentum was so greal that he would slam into a 
tree on the other side of the river. 

Milton EF. Ballard 

Tucson, Arion 


Praying Mantis 


A most interesting article by Edward §. Ross in 
your February 1984 tesue. There is one point, 
however, where | can prove him wrong. He 
states that the mantis mever takes its intended 
victim in flight. I noticed a large green mantis 
munching a bee held in its left arm. Bees started 
circling at high speed around the mantis. And 
then it happened, ... With itsright arm it «track 
out at lightning speed and had a bee in its right 
arm. [t calmly turned its attention to bet number 
oné, polished it off, and started on its new victim, 
J.J. Wiehahn 
Unington, South Africa 
West Texas 

On page 222 in the February 1984 issue, it states 
that “Turkey vultures like tosun themselves in 
the beat of the day.” Any old turkey buzzard 
knows they are not sunning themselves, but are 
cooling themselves by facing into the wind, al- 
lowing the heat to dissipate as the breeze blows 

over the exposed skin under their wings. 
Javon P, Stanley 
Dallas, Texas 


fureey vultures, say ornithologists, do lift therr 
wings bo tet ihe heat dissipate or to dry themselves 
in the sun after bathing, 


Silk 
Thank-you for the beautiful and informative arti- 
cle “Silk, the Queen of Textiles” (January 1984). 
Although the photograph on page 18 shows the 
fine skill required to embroider the cat on asheer 
panel, T witnessed an even more amazing skill 
anown bya Chinese woman during the Chinese 
Exhibit at the Ontario Science Cenire in Toron- 
to. The artist was doing double-imagre embrai- 
dery, which she had invented in 1980, whereby 
on one side of a panel she might embroider the 
image of atiger, buton the other side it would ap- 
peur as a monkey. It takes her one vear to com 
plete one such double image. 
Maria Zaremba 
Agincourt, Ontario 
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Cetters should beaddretied to Mswabius Fri ri. 
National Geographic Magotine, Box 37448, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number, Nai alll 
letters cam be used, Those that are will aften be 
ediled and excerpted i 
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Whirlpool knows that more and more 
homeowners are geting into do-it-yourself 
repair. We know because about one-third 

of the more than 200,000 calls we receive 
annually on our toll-free 24-hour Cool-Line® 
service’ are questions on do-it-yourself 
repair of home appliances, 

50 far, our Coo-Line service consultants 
have done.a greal job. But because we 
wart to do mone, Whirlpool is now offering 
a series of do-it-yoursell repair manuals 
that can make the work even easier. Full of 
(iustrations and information, these manu- 
als are designed to be a visual and written 
reference tool when making a repair. Our 
auiomatic washer 
manual, for exarnple, 
carefully quides the 
consumer inrougn 
53 separate repair 
procedures for most 
Whirlpool automatic 
washers built over the 
last ten years, Thereis | ™ 
aisoamanual avail- == 
abie for repairing our 
dryers. And soon to 
come, repair manuals for our refrigerators, 
dishwashers and ranges. 

All of Our inexpensive manuals are 
available through Whirlpool dealers, parts 
distributors or Tech-Care® service com- 
panies. Or can be obtained by writing 
fo the Literature Department, Whirlpool 
Parts Distribution Center, LaPorte, 
indiana 46350. 
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EUROPE’S MOST BEAUTIFULLY KEPT SECRET. 


When vou think of sidewalk cafes, delicious food, 
quaint shops, beautiful countryside and trendy 
people, you probably think of Europe. 

Well, now you should think of lecland, tow. A 
part of Europe you probably never knew existed, 
where uncommon beauty i commonplace 
Only five hours from New York 

You'll discover cities like Revkjavik, the capi- 
tal. whose fine restaurants boast extraordinarily 
delicious seafood, and lamb as tender and 
mouth-watering as anything you ve ever tasted 

Explore the countryside and you'll be 
treated to a combination of natural wonders 
like nowhere else on earth, including volcanic 


craterlakes, breathtaking glaciers, thermal 
springs and thundering waterfalls 

What's more, we have a variety of travel 
packages for you. Everything from a one night 
stopover on your way to the continent, up to an 
enchanting three week stay 

leeland. I's Europe's most beautifully kept 
secret And we'd love to share it with you, 
Cif pour fratel openiior contact pour foc! ioolaadatr 
office, Jet the 1S. i ot SAO § $9? for tie poll free nie 
itovyow are, Gr porite, fretatrig, Po) Boo fis, 
Wert Mow pwted!, MY i fsa2 
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When you buyo one of our 






deluxe air conditioning systems, 
a eon ill. 


i osdido at msniti ily eles tric bill* tl is summer after you buy 2 ric] 
ristiall hk hi ency ef Saale nee is condition ero heat pump. All you ha eta do is send the hi ch 

l after the sure vcore teh WT fi 6 vant's Rede notion Center before Chex ase, and then come up 
with some oan te é yoy} IT Si ving 

CA OOPS, Our ati eo Hk De fn “Cent ar conditioners ard +45 heat DUMP are Gpyergy hice 
An Wall sae Vou money for vears to Cone 

keatanits our Wes EPC Tricity Ofer, OT GEIIXE air COnctioning eee yey on SVatCis are an ever 
better value Proving once ay th ' tt re ih oes pav to call your Bryant cleales Fi erin ; Ababa rS 
f Gi F Ch roo be ony ion i Pri rh junta Ih Pere RE ervey ren ale F 


It really does pay to call your Bryant dealer. 


1800-HOT-SALE 


You know that when vou travel on 
business you can take American Airlines 
and the American Express” 
Card just about anywhere 
vou need to go. 


LX press’ 
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But you may not know 2 32s i ij S006 0b | 
that American Airlines can = § ats : is 
diso take you tO some Very ben ae! ga: 


cxciting Vacation destina- 
tions, All the 
wav from the 
exotic islands 
of Hawaii to the | 
cobblestone 


Don't leave home sos it 





14 ute wikar Gove! Ader! falas 


And you thought we were strictly business. 


streets of London 
Card makes going on vacation 


The American Sree Card. 


meric 


Were American Airlines Doing what w edo best 








And the American 
easy. Use the Card to pay for 
your American Airlines 
tickets. Phas vou'll find the 
Card welcomed at hotels, 
fine restaurants and for car 
rentals. We both know that 
vour Vacation is the 

mast important trip 

you take. That’ 
why we trv to 
Make sure its 
your best, 
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DURACELL. WHEN YOU WANT TO BE SURE 
NOT 10 MISS THE BOAT. 


With mest of todays cameras, if the batter der ven when the weather isn't. Delwer nearly WW 

work. neither does the camera of their orizind LooWwer alter an incredible five wears 
Vy Ac 1 ts wit Fou eed battenes Uhl ane kong In storage tet COS Css ee most Say r cells 

lasting and reliable. DLIRACELL: And DURACELL phot tenes are all factory- 
ace utc pee ag Dg itt —jong-fast bested, So no fantine ahuaetoas or size vou need, 


I | f 
ip batteries fin Deen WIth—have Deen I fas ved Vou Carn ce Dero On Lae 1 Work, “ot aiet 
So now they'll last up to 204 long rthanthe ones  shol after sho 
We Tide jst three years 20 Wir tor that matter, 
_ Our Digpest-se ai Suver Guttan cell (i it ate sey 
















iS 30 jonas tire. each one ‘will alter boat. 
ave you mane than a thousand 
a twits 
Our amazing, lone 
lasting hihi bathers 


perionm beautitulry, 
—— a | 


DURACELL? 


When if comes to making them last longer, ' 
we never stop. 
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The biggest news in ceiling fan history 


isn t on the ceiling. 


t's on the wall. Thats 
where vou Il find the control for 
CasaBlanca® Inteli-louch”™ the 
world’s first computerized ceil- 
ing fan. A fan which represents 
the most dramatic engineering 
advance in the ceiling fan since 
its invention 100 years ago. 

In true CasaBlanca tradi- 
tion, Inteli-ouch fans are care- 
fully cratted to capture the 
grace and beauty of a past era 
Yet engineered with the central 
component of the tuture— 
a microcomputer. 

This microcomputer 
allows Inteli-louch to remember 


atatoaz call tedl]-free) (800) 223-1ATT: in Cali 


rriin, | AS28575. ir 


your desired fan speeds and light settings, as 
well as conserve electricity with an automatic 
light timer, And, Inteli-louch will even protect 
your home with an integrated home security 
lehting heature. 
You install the Inteli-louch fan in place of 
your light hxture in minutes. Just as ethiciently 
the simple, three-b utton wall cantrol easily 
replaces your wall light switch 
No electrician or run Fre is 
FeGLLreY d. 
See your Authorized 
CasaBlanca Dealer about the 
new Inteli-louch Series of com- 
pulerized (Casablanca fans. 
Because now, any other fan is 
100 years behind the times. 
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[ttakes no: penius 
to figure out washing “| 
TMCKnes need waiter to —— 
wash clothes, 

But at Frigidaire, it took a 
meeting of the minds to put that 
water to work. 

One lomenl idea we came up 
with is our exclusive Halo Spray 
Fill System. 

With this system. four jets of 
water faninto aspray,evenly y 
soak clothes and prevent 
“billowing; where air gets 
tripped und keeps water out 

After the wash cycle, these 
same four heats “shower rinse” 
clothes, knocking down suds 
and seciment before the cieap 
mnse cycle even begins 
Another way we put water to 

= work has ta 
deo with “Tri- 
Action. 

‘The logical 
idea behind this 
is Simpie: tne 
more water 
ection, the 
A ee or es cee 
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cleaner your clothes. 

Soon a Frigidaire washer, we 
designed the agitator and the 
tub, to move in such a way that 
clothes move up, 
down and around 

[see Why we call 
it Jn-Action”), 
Then we had 
F another ices 
about water. 
When wet clothes-dry in 
a dryer, they take up 
mone rear. So for easy 
clothes handling, we 
made the mouth on our 
dryer extra big. 

Finally, we put our 
washers and dryers to 
the ultimate “water” 
test: our Quality Test 
Track. It’s the kind af 
quality control that 
mves all Frigidaire appli- 


 6ances, from washers 
> and drvers to our electnc 
. ranges, refrigerators and 
tishwashers, a reputation for 
being so reliable 
So if You're in the market, 
for a new washer and drver, 
consider ours. After you look 
them over, common sense should 
lead you to a logical decision. 


EjFrigidaire 


Logical ideas that last. 
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Hoan. TUENED TO OBSESSION for 
Charles L. Elockson |above), who over 
the past 40 vears has tracked black history 
across the United States, Canaria. and Eu- 
rope. He amassed a remarkable 20,000-item 
collection of Afro-American materials, which 
he donated last year to Temple University in 
Philadelphia; he serves now as iis curator 
College lecturer and author of The Uuder- 
rrowad Aailroad in Penesvivania, Pennsylva- 
nia's Black History, and Black Genealogy, 
Blockson and photographer Lowie Psihoyos 
located many hiding places of runaway slaves 
for the article in this issue, Here at Plymouth 
Meeting, Pennsvivania, Blockson visits the 
property of George Corson, where abolition- 
ists once gathered and fugitives found shelter. 
In a Rochester, New York, attic Blockson 
found he couldn't recapture a runaway 5 expe. 
rience because the trapdoor was too small for 
his six-foot-three frame. “If [ were escaping, | 
would have had to find another place to nde.” 
In Toronto, anorthern destination forescaped 
slaves, he visited the Underground Railroad 
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Restaurant, which displays memorabilia and 
features tradinonal southern cooking. 

His collecting days began asa child, when a 
white teacher told him that there were only a 
few notable black Americans, such as George 
Washington Carver. Challenged, Blockson 
set out to prove her wrong. He began to collect 
books and soon realized blacks had partic- 
Ipated in most famous episodes of American 
history, inclucing the Boston Massacre 

(in trond trips as a Penn State fullback, he 
often left roommates Roosevelt Grier and 
Lenny Moore and prowled bookstores and flea 
markets. Later, as a public-school counselor, 
he comtinued his search, picking up such finds 
as 2 1632 eclition of the works of explorer Leo 
Afmcanus, African grammars written by mis- 
sionaries, American slave narratives, English 
nbahtionist tracts, pro- and antislavery es- 
savs, sheet music, and art objects, 

“Collecting expeditions have been a de- 
lightful diversion,” Mr. Blockson said, “help- 
ing me to fight iwnorance—-in many ways 
the worst fort of slavery.” 
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Travelers Cheques wherever you go. Lheques. 
lhey re welcome in lb0 countnes, trom the Because today the only real obstacles to 


Great Wall to the Wailing Wall. And if some international travel are time and money. And 
where in between they re ever lost or stolen, you legend has it ff you carry Bank America 
can get them promptly refunded in more than ‘Travelers Uheques far enough, one day you 
40.00) places worldwide. may actually gain a day in rettum. 
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